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CHAPTER L 

*' And on her lover^s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old : 
Across the hills, and far away. 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him.** 

The Day Dream. 

"VrOTHING could well exceed Mrs. Ettrick's 
•^^ annoyance and indignation at the total 
collapse of her cherished plans. All had seemed 
to her to be going on so well. It was too 
aggravating that Lindsay should have made 
such shipwreck of his fortunes — for love, too — 
a matter far too insignificant, in her estimation, 
VOL. n. B 
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for her even to condescend to admit it to a 
place in her calculations. Perhaps it might not 
even yet be too late. It was, she well knew, 
useless to appeal to Lindsay, who could be to 
the full as obstinate as herself; but perhaps 
she might be able to work on Hyacinth's feel- 
ings. 

But just as she was rising from the sofa to 
seek the girl, and endeavour to wreck the hap- 
piness of her young life,' in order that Lindsay 
might be the ultimate possessor of two estates 
instead of one, Christian entered the room, and 
at once began — 

'* Oh 1 Aunt Marion, of course you have 
heard. I am so glad I Hyacinth is so happy, 
and Lindsay says that papa has been most 
kind." 

This was a blow to Mrs. Ettrick's half-formed 
schemes ; she had contemplated hinting that 
Christian was deeply attached to Lindsay, and 
that he had only been moved to say what he 
had that morning by the sudden discovery that 
Hyacinth loved him. She had hoped to bind 
her niece to secrecy, and to induce her to 
break off her engagement without assigning 
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any reason ; in which case she trusted that 
pique would drive Lindsay to propose to Chris- 
tian, of whose readiness to accept him she 
never for a moment doubted. But this scheme 
required for its success that the sisters should 
have had no communication, and it appeared 
that Christian knew everything, and had even 
been talking to Lindsay on the subject. It 
seemed hopelesa to think of inducing Hyacinth 
to break with him now, and, with a sigh of 
irritation and disappointment, Mrs. Ettrick 
subsided once more in the corner of the sofa. 

" It is rather strange, I think, that Hyacinth 
should not have come to me yet," in decidedly 
acid tones. 

"Oh! she has just gone out riding with 
Lindsay," said Christian. " She ran up to put 
on her habit as soon as she had been to papa. 
I came to ask if you would like to drive this 
afternoon. Aunt Marion. It would be a good 
day for the visit we ought to pay to the 
Castle." 

Mrs. Ettrick was too thoroughly cross and 
disappointed to agree cordially to anything; 
Btill the proposed visit to Lady Elmshire as 
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ways at home at luncheon time ;" and they 
parted. 

It was bitter to Mrs. Ettrick, especially that 
afternoon, when the death-blow to her hopes 
was still fresh, to hear her niece giving invita- 
tions and taking her place, naturally, as mis- 
tress of her father's house ; but as she could not 
say so, she could only exhaust her ill-humour 
by saying sharp and disagreeable things on 
every subject that was started. Lindsay, know- 
ing what his mother's temper could be when 
thwarted, purposely kept Hyacinth out so late 
that she had barely time to dress, waited for her 
on the staircase, and himself led her up to her 
before dinner, simply saying, 

" Mother, Hyacinth has made me the happi- 
est man in England ;" and Sir Loudoun being 
present, Mrs. Ettrick had no escape from 
embracing her future daughter-in-law, and 
looking as if she were delighted at what had 
occurred. And fearing some of her sharp 
speeches, Lindsay took utter possession of 
Hyacinth, and kept her, well-pleased, entirely 
to himself. It was one day that in their ride 
they suddenly found themselves under the oaks 
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on Brymer Common, that he turned to her and 
8aid, 

" I wasn't quite so happy the last time we 
were here, Bluebell ! When you insisted on 
waiting for Lambert, I thought you were very 
determined." 

"I did not choose to keep you away from 
Christian, pleasant as it was," said Hyacinth, 
laughing. 

"I never could understand why Lambert 
went away so suddenly ; you seemed such greq,t 
friends ; I suppose you refused him. Hyacinth t" 

"We were and are very good friends," said 
Hyacinth, ignoring the last question, as referring 
to what she considered the secret of another. 
«I suppose our intimacy did appear rather 
sudden, but we had a secret in common," and 
here she briefly narrated the episode of her 
one day's hunting ; « besides, he was so useful 
in keeping me. clear of you and Christian." 

" It is lucky I found out my mistake," said 
Lindsay, with a particularly vivid recollection 
of how very nearly he had committed himself 
when Christian caught sight of the boat adrift. 
" Well, Hyacinth, if you think you should like 
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hunting bo much, there is no reason we should 
not try a hunting-box at Knotlem next season. 
Where shall we go for our honeymoon, and — 
Bluebell — when may it begin I" 

" Oh, Lindsay, we are only just engaged ?" 

*' True, dear ; but I don't want my — let me 
say our happiness postponed longer than is 
absolutely necessary, Why shouldn't we be 
married the end of next month ?" 

He had been quite satisfied, without asking 
h^r any more about Wilfred, and she was glad. 
Of course if he had done so, she must have told 
him, and she did not feel as if it were honour- 
able to give up what was the secret of another 
person. 

After some demur, and after a reference to 
Sir Loudoun, the wedding was fixed for Wed- 
nesday, July 4th; Sir Loudoun at the same 
time intimating that, nnlesa Lindsay was very 
much set upon remaining in the Army, he 
should be glad if he sold out. 

Hyacinth's wishes were on the same side, and 
Lindsay acceded — not without a slight pang. 
He had to go to London on business, and Mrs. 
Ettrick had in her own mind arranged that she 
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-was the only person who could be asked to 
superintend Hyacinth's trousseau, and was look- 
ing forward to the importance she should derive 
from it. 

But she was doomed to disappointment. 
Lady Tynedale, it may be remembered, had 
taken a great fancy to Hyacinth during her 
visit at Ettrick, and immediately on hearing of 
her engagement, wrote to beg that the sisters 
might be entrusted to her care for all the neces- 
sary business of shopping. Sir Loudoun ac- 
cepted her offer with great satisfaction ; and the 
only person not well pleased was Mrs. Ettrick, 
who, in addition to losing her hoped-for im- 
portance, had the mortification of having her 
offer to stay and keep him company during his 
daughter's absence courteously declined, her 
brother-in-law averring that he had not the 
least dislike to being left alone for a short 
time. 

Lady Tynedale had been considerably as- 
tonished by the announcement of the marriage, 
and had read Sir Loudoun's letter twice over 
before she could believe that it was really 
Hyacinth. 
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" I have done Captain Ettrick ^eat injustice,'* 
fihe said to her husband, with whom she always 
discussed all her thoughts and opinions. *^I 
told you he was attracted by Hyacinth, but 
meant to marry Christian, and you see I was 
wrong. ' 

"I suppose the attraction outweighed the 
temptation I" 

" Yes ; and that is just what I did not think 
it would do. Well, it will be a regular love- 
match, for she was fond of him even when I was 
there, though she did her best not to show it. 
I wonder how she has disposed of that Mr. Lam- 
bert, to whom I took such a dislike ? Perhaps 
I did him injustice too." 

The fortnight which the two girls passed in 
Belgrave Square was a very great event to 
them, as a first visit to London always must be. 
Lady Tynedale was indefatigable in showing 
them whatever she thought would interest 
them ; and the amount of sight-seeing they 
achieved was something marvellous, when it is re- 
membered that all Hyacinth's shopping had also 
to be accomplished. Lady Tynedale had friends 
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to dinner almost every evening, determined 
that the girls should make acquaintance with 
every relation who might happen to be in 
town. 

"We are to have an unexpected lion this 
evening," she said, one day before dinner. 
"Lord Tynedale has asked Mr. Courtray, the 
artist, whose picture you admired so much the 
other day. It seems he knew his mother inti- 
mately at one time. Christian, I think you told 
me he was going to stay somewhere near 
Ettrick? I shall send you into dinner with 
him, that you may make acquaintance." 

Lindsay dined in Belgrave Square that night, 
and Hyacinth was therefore naturally pre-occu- 
pied ; yet it struck her once or twice, as she 
glanced across the table at Christian, that she 
appeared unusually animated, and did not seem 
to be treating her neighbour with the cool 
insouciance which was habitual with her. Some 
of the guests who were acquainted with Lau- 
rence Courtray made the same remark respect- 
ing him. He was always popular in society, 
but he was more often to be found talking to 
married women than to girls; and when con- 
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versing with the latter, he seldom seemed as if 
very much entertained. 

Christian, however, was a somewhat new 
experience, and decidedly amused him. It was 
80 clear that she spoke out just what she 
thought, and never even dreamt of saying any- 
thing " for effect," as was the habit of so many 
of the young ladies he encountered. Then her 
way of talking of her sister pleased him — her 
affection for, and admiration of her were so 
evidently genuine. He admired her appearance 
also, though not considering her strictly beauti- 
ful ; while Hyacinth's good looks did not strike 
bis fancy in the least. But it was the utter ab- 
sence of conventionality that pleased and at- 
tracted him, and rendered him so much more 
animated than was his wont. 

It did not take him long to discover that 
Christian was both^ original and clever, and 
greatly appreciating anyone to talk to who 
was out of the usual conventional groove, he 
had no objection to devote himself to her for the 
evening, both to talk and to listen to. 

As was but natural, he soon became aware of 
her political views, and she was enchanted to 
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discover some one who, while confessing that he 
totally disagreed with her, did not think it in- 
cumbent upon him either to laugh or to sneer 
at her observations. He answered one or two 
of her arguments by no means in a dictatorial 
manner, but still in a way that gave her much 
food for thought, and shook her opinion of her 
own infallibility as no ridicule could have done. 
In short, she felt that she had been considered a 
woman worthy of being argued with, instead of 
a girl fit only to be laughed at, and she 
thoroughly appreciated the difference, 

" Perhaps we may meet in Elmshire," Lau- 
rence said, as he wished her good night. " I 
have a cottage there for a few months." 

" So Lady Elmshire told us. I am sure my 
father will be very glad if you will come over to 
Ettrick. We are rather proud of our dell, 
and, as an artist, you must, I think, admire 
it." 

" Well, what do you think of the girls ?" said 
Lady Tynedale to her husband, the day after 
their departure. ** Did I say too much of Hya- 
cinth's charms?" 

"No; but you did not say enough of Chri&- 
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tian. Hers is a fine character, and will be a 
grand one when the rough comers and edges 
have been rubbed oflF." 

" You don't prefer her, surely ?'* 

** Perhaps not as a companion at present, 
while Female Suffrage and Woman's Rights 
are rampant in her brain; but when these corners 
have been removed — and I have no fear but 
that they will be, for she has plenty of sound 
sense — ^her depth of character will tell, and make 
her charming." 

"You think those odd ideas will die 
out ?" 

" Yesi I think she will, in all probability, do 
something foolish, entangle herself with some 
association or other, and as soon as she has done 
so her sound sense will revolt against the ab- 
surdities of the Shrieking Sisterhood, and her 
eyes will be opened. It will not be a pleasing 
experience, but it will be good for her." 

" Well, you are always right. Now tell me 
what you think of Hyacinth." 

"I think her charming, warm-hearted, and 
extremely affectionate, but she is neither deep 
nor strong-minded, and will therefore be easily 
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led, and depend very much on the hands and 
the set into which she falls. Her spirits are 
very delightful, but would be better if they 
were a little more under control." 

'^ She is so new to life, ^nd so happy," said 
Lady Tynedale, who hardly liked this criticism 
of her favourite, and yet could not deny ita 
truth. "And what did you think of Lind- 
say i 

" I did not see much of him, but " 

"But you were not favourably impressed?" 

" He gave me the idea of preferring his own 
gratification to anything else. However, let us 
hope for the best. Hyacinth's attraction must 
be very strong to have counterbalanced Chris- 
tian's fortune, which I should imagine must 
have been a strong temptation to a man of his 
type. And now tell me how did you like my 
young friend Laurence Courtray ?" 

" Very much, the little I saw of him. It is a 
fine countenance." 

" Ay ! with a mind and a heart to match. I 
was greatly amused to hear him combating 
Christian's advanced theories." 

All the members of the fisimily who could be 
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collected from far and wide assembled at Ettrick 
for the wedding on the 4th of July, Captain 
Gordon alone being conspicuous by his absence, 
though Sir Loudoun, suspecting nothing, in- 
vited him as a matter of course. 

The evening before. Hyacinth stole away after 
dinner, unperceived, for a time, even by Lind- 
say, and accompanied only by old Ronald, to 
bid farewell to one or two of her especial haunts, 
and particularly to the Hyacinth Dell. There 
was a splendid full moon, and the air was still 
and warm, and laden with peifume from the 
roses in the garden, and from the honeysuckle 
that formed bowers between the trees in the 
dell. She sat down under the beech-tree, the 
first time she had sat there alone since the 
eventful day which had decided her fiate. She 
had walked down the dell often to the boat with 
Lindsay, but had never entered it alone. And 
now, as she sat with her eyes fixed on the 
moonlit lake and the arch of the ruined abbey, 
what a flood of memories came over her, of all 
the years of her life during which she had 
hardly missed for more than a day entering the 
glen at some time or another. It seemed al- 
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most impossible to realize that she was going 
away, going out into a new life, in which she 
and the dell must at least temporarily be 
strangers. 

Poor old Ronald too ! He seemed to have 
an nneasy feeling that something nnnsnal was 
going on, and would not leave her for an 
instant. Poor old fellow I (she stroked the 
shaggy head that rested on her knee) how he 
would miss her! He had never cared for 
Christian, and would pine terribly till she came 
back from abroad. Then her thoughts reverted 
to Christian and her father. It seemed as if 
she had never known before how much she 

m 

loved them, and she shrank from thinking of 
the morrow's parting. A passing cloud had 
thrown the Abbey arch into deep shadow, but 
suddenly it stood forth again, silvery white 
against the background of the dusky woods 
and purple hills. It recalled to her the May 
morning that she had sat at the foot of it and 
listened to the avowal of Wilfred Lambert's 
love. From the moment that, sure of Lindsay's 
affection, she had been relieved from the appre- 
hension of being a cause of unhappiness to 
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Christian, the thought of Wilfred, and of his 
promised return, had but rarely crossed her 
mind; but to-night, when she would so will- 
ingly have banished all recollection of aught 
save the morrow's bliss, the remembrance of 
him returned again and again, and came upon 
her with all the depressing influence of an evil 
omen. She wished cordially she had known 
where to write to him, to say that there was no 
longer for him even that hope which he had 
insisted upon trusting to, despite of her remon- 
strances. 

For the first time, a dread came over her — of 
what she hardly knew, — and, warm as was the 
night, she shivered as she prepared to return 
home« It seemed so hard upon him to have 
banished himself for a year, in the hope, 
fallacious as she had earnestly assured him that 
hope was, of winning her, and to return to find 
her the happy wife of his rival. She could feel 
for the pangs of disappointed love, knowing 
too well what her own feelings would have 
been if her fears of Lindsay's love for Christian 
had been verified, and could only trust that 
either Wilfred might speedily forget her, or 
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else that he might see the announcement of her 
marriage in the paper, and thus be made aware 
that all hope was gone, and shape his course 
accordingly. » But how probable it seemed that, 
in a wandering life such as he was most likely 
to lead in America, he would never see such an 
announcement, and would return on the six- 
teenth of May to seek his fate at her hands. 

Fearfal thought 1 She put it away from her 
as fast as possible, and, rising from her seat, 
and giving one last look down the moonlit 
Dell (fit scene for the revels of Titania's Court), 
began her return homewards. She was soon 
met by Lindsay, quite disturbed at her long 
absence — for she had tarried in the Dell far 
longer than she had any idea of. 

The wedding-day was a glorious July morn- 
ing, with a silvery mist of intense heat veiling 
the distant mountains. It seemed as if not a 
rose in the neighbourhood had been left upon 
its bush. Hyacinth, though [but little known, 
was a great favourite, and gardens far and 
near were despoiled to deck the church, and do 
her honour. But among the cottagers on the 
estate, who had good cause to know her well^ 
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she was simply adored, and they vied with 
each other in the quantity of flowers each could 
bring, to wreath the arches for her wedding- 
day. And the school-children were not behind* 
hand. They could not bring the garden- 
flowers (which were jealously guarded by their 
parents) for arches and garlands, but they 
caught the floral fever, and ransacked the 
woods and hedges for feathery ferns and pale 
dog-roses, for plumed meadow-sweet, pink 
musk-mallow, and every other flower on which 
they could lay their small hands. 

It was through a veritable canopy of roses and 
ferns that the bridal party moved firom the lych 
gate to the church porch, where the bride was 
received by her six bridesmaids, garlanded with 
hyacinths, which Christian bitterly deplored 
could not be real. Inside the church were yet 
more roses, of every hue and shade, making the 
air heavy with their perfume. There were no 
tears. Hyacinth trembled with nervousness 
and excitement, and looked extremely pale, but 
her eyes were dry; and Christian, with con- 
siderable difficulty, followed her example. Sir 
Loudoun seemed as if he could not take bis 
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eyes off his diild — ^the one who, though his 
favourite, he had never allowed to perceive it, 
for fear of doing injustice to the other. He 
bad hardlv realised before what a wrench 
parting with her would be. 

The ceremony was soon over, and the break- 
fast was somewhat hurried, that Captain and Mrs^ 
Ettrick might reach Dover that night, on their 
road to Switzerland. The last adieux were said, 
and the bride and bridegroom departed, follow- 
ed by the conventional shoes and rice, and by the 
dismal howls of Ronald, who could with diffi- 
culty be restrained from following the carriage. 
As Christian went up to bed that night, she 
found him stretched across the door of her sis- 
ter's room, and stooping to caress him, and to 
try to induce him to come into her room, she 
found he was dead. The poor, fond, faithful 
heart had broken when bereft of its idol ! 

" Don't tell Hyacinth what day he died," said 
Lady Tynedale, '^she might think it a bad 
omen. All we Scotch people are superstitious, 
more or less, however much we may deny it. If 
I were you I'd merely mention the fact, and not 
even that 'for a day or two." 
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"I can't imagine such nonsense," said Mrs^ 
Ettrick, in a .supercilious tone ; " the idea of 
anyone attaching importance to the time or 
manner of a dog's death ! I should hope Hya- 
cinth had more sense !" 

" Ah ! well," said Lady Tynedale, with appar- 
ent carelessness, " as I said before, she is Scotch, 
and although you may be right, 1 should give 
her credit for warm feelings." 

Mrs. Ettrick was not very quick, but she per- 
ceived a half-suppressed smile on more than one 
lip, and feeling that Lady Tynedale had, in 
some way which she did not comprehend, ren-- 
dered her ridiculous, owed that lady one grudge 
the more. The day but one after the wedding 
the guests began to leave. Lady Tynedale and 
her husband remained a day or two longer, and 
then no one was left but Mrs. Ettrick. Both Sir 
Loudoun and Christian wished heartily that she 
would take her departure, for she was congenial 
to neither of them. 

At length Sir Loudoun, in despair, began to 
talk of a visit to Olen Ettrick, and asked his 
sister-in-law if she intended to pay her usual 
round of Scotch visits that Autumn ; and if so, if 
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she would spend a few days with him in Perth* 
shire. 

Thereupon Mrs. Ettrick, who had been 
hoping for a prolonged invitation, played her 
last card. 

"My dear Sir Loudoun," she said, " you must 
not think me either rude or presumptuous in 
what I am going to say. Fond as I am of our 
dear Christian, I cannot blind myself to the fact 
that she has, owing to the independence of the 
last few years, contracted very strange views, 
and that it is very desirable that she should 
become more like other people. Of course, as a 
man you can have little or no influence over a 
girl's mind, it requires a woman's tact and in- 
sight. If it would be agreeable to you, I will 
VfMnglj sacrifice my independence, and take 
my place here as a chaperon." 

It was a bold stroke, but Sir Loudoun paused 
so long before answering that Mrs. Ettrick 
made sure that he was weighing, and would 
accept her proposal. Great, then, was her dis- 
appointment when he answered, 

" My dear Marion, I thank you very much for 
your oflfer ; but besides not wishing to put you 
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to any inconvenience, I much doubt your ob- 
taining any ascendancy over Christian. Her 
character is a peculiar one, but she and I suit 
each other perfectly, and shall live very happily 
in our tete-d-tSte life. Let me thank you again, 
however, for your kindness." 

Mrs. Ettrick was wise enough to know that 
she had failed, and that there was no more to 
be said. She left the Hall two days after, and 
Christian and her father settled down to their 
quiet life. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight." 

Longfellow. 

"nUT the quietness was hardly that of former 
-^ days. Friends and neighbonrs, having 
once been received at Ettrick, were constantly 
calling and sending invitations, which Sir Lou- 
doun, once roused from his seclusion, would not 
allow his daughter to refuse. Though he was 
not prepared to think that his sister-in-law's 
presence was necessary to suppress and to 
counteract Christian's " views," he nevertheless 
deplored them excessively, and was disposed 
to hope that more intercourse with the world, 
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and the amusements natural to girls of her age, 
might be of service in causing her to forget 
them. 

So he commenced a life utterly different 
from that he had lived since his wife's delicate 
health had caused him to renounce society, and 
though it was at first a considerable effort, 
after a very short time he began once more to 
enjoy it. ffis natural instincts were most so- 
ciable, and it was more the nervous dread of 
changing his mode of life which had kept him 
secluded for so many years than any dislike to 
mixing with his fellow-men. It was very evi- ^ 
dent that the change was beneficial to him ; 
his spirits were better, and his conversation 
brighter than Christian ever remembered, and 
he soon began to talk of having large parties 
at Ettrick in the Autumn and Winter, and of 
taking a house in London in the Spring, to 
enjoy Hyacinth's society. 

The projected visit to Glen Ettrick did not 
take place. It had served its purpose by en- 
abling Sir Loudoun to dislodge his sister-in- 
law, and Christian too well understood what 
painful memories must be connected with a 
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spot, to too protracted a etajr at which her mo* 
ther's death was due, to remind her father of 
the suggestion he had made of spending a 
couple of months there, much as she herself 
wished to see Scotland. 

Lady Elmshire professed herself delighted 
once more to possess a sociable neighbour at 
Ettrick, and exerted herself to make everything 
as pleasant as possible to Christian ; and as the 
Castle was generally full of guests, she spent a 
great deal of her time there. In her own way 
she enjoyed it greatly, but it was chiefly with 
the older portion of the guests that she con- 
sorted. She liked to sit quietly and listen 
while Lord Elmshire's friends, many of them 
either present or past Cabinet Ministers, almost 
all of them men of note, who had, each in his 
line, made his mark in the world, talked of 
political and social questions. She heard a 
great deal that militated terribly against her 
own cherished views, but though she still clung 
to them, she rarely, if ever, now gave them 
utterance. They evidently gave her father 
pain, and living alone with, and in such con- 
stant companionship with him, she felt that his 
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pleasure and comfort must needs be her chief 
fitndy. So she contented herself with listening 
eagerly, and heard a great deal that amazed 
and confonnded her. 

Theoretical politics are one thing; it is so 
easy for the intelligent and ingenuous mind 
utterly to disregard expediency, to cast party 
considerations to the winds, to take no account 
whatsoever of men, but to think only of mea- 
sures. Practical politics are vastly diiSerent; 
the party, and the men who compose it, are 
the first consideration — naturally enough, for 
are not they the tools with which alone the 
necessary measures can be forged t But it is a 
sad and sobering awakening to the political 
tyro burning with enthusiasm for some measure 
which to him seems all-important, when he 
hears it gravely discussed by those whose en* 
thusiasm has given way to experience, and 
who to him appear greatly to doubt of the 
real importance of anything. He bums to be 
an independent member, supporting measures 
that seem to him to be beneficial firom what 
portion whatsoever of the House they may 
emanate ; they are weU aware that no GFovem- 
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ment is poflsible without a reliable party, and 
shape their course in accordance with their 
knowledge. 

Something of sndi an awakening was Chris- 
tian's when she heard politics for the first time 
really discussed by the very men through whose 
hands the Government of the country was 
passing, or had at some time passed. ^ Elxpe- 
diency;" "A sop to Cerberus;" "Give a little, 
lest a discussion should arise which would force 
greater concessions ;" ^^ A question shelved be- 
cause So-andnao was pledged against it, and 
the government could not afford to lose him/' 

Such were phrases of constant occurrence, and 
which greatly exdted both her astonishment 
and indignation. It really seemed as if the 
Government of the country, and the measures 
required by the people, were quite secondary 
considerations to the apparently all-important 
one whether a certain set of gentlemen should 
remain in office or not I How scandalous! 
Poor Christian I — she had truly much to learn. 

" May I ask, Miss Ettrick, why your eyes are 
flashing so, and why you are looking with such 
vehement animosity at Sir Aubrey Pringle?" 
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inquired Laurence Courtray, strolling into the 
library one day when Christian was listening 
with all her attention to a discussion on her own 
pet subject. Female Suffrage. ^^Has he been 
decrying the fair sex? You look inclined to 
murder him I" 

Christian laughed. 

^' Not quite so bad as that ; but it is aggra- 
vating — ^he treats the subject just like all men ; 
he laughs at it, and instead of answering an 
argument, makes a ridiculous joke. I never 
do find anybody who will argue — they always 
laugh." 

Laurence in his heart felt that it was about 
the most appropriate answer that could be 
given; but he did not choose to say so to 
Christian. She interested him considerably — 
she was so fresh and evidently genuine, and so 
entirely unlike the type of young lady he was 
accustomed to meet. These extreme views, 
which in others would have been merely induced 
by a love of singularity and display, were with 
her evidently a matter of honest conviction, 
mistaken and ridiculous, of course, but still un- 
doubtedly sincere. 
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There was not a single particle of conceit 
about her, and none of the giggling self- 
consciousness so common in girls who have 
not seen much of the world. It was worth 
while, if he possibly could do it, to bring argu- 
ments to bear upon her hobby that might shake 
her faith, though he confessed to himself that it 
was difficult to combat anything which did not 
seem to him to have a single leg to stand upon. 
He reflected on all this as he said reproach- 

fully, 

"Come, Miss Ettrick, you can't say I 
laugh." 

"No," said Christian — "you are the only 
person I ever knew who thinks it worth 
while even to listen to what one has to 
say. 

" Well, I am glad you do not class me with 
the laughing herd, I should be quite frightened 
if you were to glare at me as you did at poor 
unconscious Sir Aubrey just now." 

" Nonsense I" 

"What special branch of the topic did he 
laugh at !" 

" Well, Lord Elmshire, who really sometimes 

VOL. n. I> 
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seems as if he were coming round" — Lau- 
rence smiled inwardly; Lord Elmshire was a 
very clear-headed, sensible man, little likely to 
be led away by sentimental vagaries — " Lord 
Elmshire allowed that it was hard that a 
woman with a large estate should not have the 
voice in the country that her smallest tenant 
has. Then Mr. Merton at once said that 
sounded very plausible, but that it was the thin 
end of the wedge, and that the next step must 
inevitably be universal suffrage." 

« And then Sir Aubrey?" . 

^^ Laughed, and made the usual jokes about 
women in Parliament. Now, Mr. Courtray, I 
cannot see the objection. Women are to the 
fall as conscientious as men, and would use 
the power conferred upon them at least as 
well." 

" I do not doubt their intentions in the very 
slightest degree, but I utterly distrust their 
capacity." 

*' Their capacity I You do not mean that 
you think women less intelligent than men ?" 

" I think, however clever they may be, that 
they are perfectly different — that their minds, in 
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short, differ to the full as miich as their bodies. 
Believe me, I am very far indeed from under- 
rating the mental endowments of women ; and 
I think a more thorough system of education 
would be a great advantage to them ; but you 
must forgive me when I say that I am truly 
thankful to believe that no possible system of 
instruction could quite assimilate their mental 
processes to those of men. Bemember, I am 
speaking to you now as if I were arguing with 
a man." 

^^And that is what I like," said Christian, 
eagerly ; " anything is better than being either 
laughed at or else put off with unmeaning com- 
pliments. But even if you think women are 
not qualified to sit in Parliament, why should 
you prevent their voting? It does not re- 
quire any Yery great intelligence to do that, 
surely." 

"Forgive me for saying that your life has 
been a very secluded one, and that you have 
very little acquaintance with your own sex. 
You are yourself of a thoughtful turn of mind, 
and have evidently read a great many books of 
which most ladies would hardly get through 

d2 
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the title-page. You naturally assume that 
other women know as much of politics as you 
do, but such is not the case. Ninety-nine 
women in every hundred could not tell you 
which view either party is bound to take of a 
question, if their lives depended upon it — 
except, of course, in the fashionable circles of 
London, where politics are so often discussed 
that they must hear something of them, whether 
they care or not." 

« 

"But if they did not care, they need not vote. 
Many men do not; and those who did care 
might have the privilege." 

"But owing to yoiu: want of acquaintance 
with the world, you do not realize how easily 
the ordinary female mind is influenced. Not 
caring one straw themselves, women would 
vote in flocks, as their husbands, lovers, or 
clergymen advised." 

" I can't imagine anyone resigning the right 
of private judgment. It is quite impossible that 
husbands and wives can think alike on all 
points. Why should the wife give up her 
opinion ?" 

"If she did not, there would be a new 
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obstacle to domestic harmony. By-the-by, Miss 
Ettrick, have you ever seen any of the strongs 
minded ladies wbo are at the head of this 
movement, and who want to usurp all profes- 
sions, no matter how unfeminine 7 I suppose 
you'll never forgive me if I call them the 
* Shrieking Sisterhood V but it is very tempting 
to do so." 

** No, I have never seen any of them. Why 
do you ask ?" 

" Only I wish so much that you could. I 
think nothing could so thoroughly disenchant 
you." 

" I can't imagine why you should wish me to 
be disenchanted." 

** Because I do not like to see you wasting 
your enthusiasm and your talents in a bad 
cause. It does not matter when silly people 
take up such a question, as they generally do 
for excitement, or to make themselves con- 
spicuous and notorious; but when enthusiasm 
misleads a clever woman, it is a real pity. If 
you could be for a short time behind the scenes, 
and know the pettiness, the miserable squab- 
bling, and the vanity concealed beneath the 
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specious pretext of the rights of women, you 
would hardly feel very much more interest in 
the matter." 

"But you must allow we have not our 
rights." 

" I fear I shall greatly sink in your estima- 
tion — I should be hooted at by those whose 
opinions you approve — but I must confess to 
founding my views of the rights and the 
duties of women upon the basis of Scrip- 
ture." 

"Then you would reduce us to the old 
position of slaves ?" 

" By no means. The wife is worthy of all 
honour and reverence in her sphere ; but I would 
in every way endeavour to prevent her moving 
out of it." 

" But all women cannot marry, and it is very 
hard that it should be thought unfeminine 
for them to do any work except teaching." 

" But I never once dreamt of advocating any- 
thing of the sort. I would educate women as 
thoroughly as even you could wish, and uphold 
their earning a living in any manner consonant 
with feminine propriety; but I think the 
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Charch, the Law, and Medicine are as distinctly 
out of their sphere as the Army and Navy." 

" I do not see why they should not be law- 
yers. There is surely nothing improper in 
that." 

" A great many cases come before a lawyer 
which would be impossible for a lady to defend 
or to argue without sacrificing her delicacy ; and 
of course if she once undertook the profession, 
she must not decline cases because she did not 
like them. Besides, I greatly doubt the power 
of the sex to engage in legal arguments with 
men — weighing evidence calmly and dispas- 
sionately would not be much in their line — 
they would judge by feeling and impulse, 
and be thereby at an immense disadvantage." 

** But do you not think that proper education 
— being taught logic, I mean, arid such things, 
instead of frivolous accomplishments — would 
enable them to judge and to argue wisely ?" 

" No, I cannot say 1 do. I do not believe 
that education, however much it might modify 
the natural character, could effect such a trans^ 
formation as is implied by the change of a 
woman's habits and modes of thought into those 
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of a man. And I regret any attempt that may 
be made with such an end. Providence or- 
dained the diflference of mind as well as of body, 
and I think struggles against its decrees are as 
futile in one case as in the other." 

" It seems very hard to be condemned to per- 
petual inferiority, when all the time it seems 
quite easy to achieve all that men do men- 
tally.'^ 

'' Miss Ettrick, you complain sometimes that 
men argue disingenuously with women ; forgive 
me if I say that the idea of inferiority is yours, 
not mine. I do not see that diversity implies in- 
feriority, and as long as well-educated women 
remain in their proper sphere, and do not try 
to invade that of men, they will find every man 
worthy of the name ready to uphold them, and 
duly thankful for their co-operation in any 
work where the sexes can work together. You 
will certainly agree with me when I say that 
there are many things which a woman can do 
which a man cannot. Why should you, who 
are clear-headed and sensible enough to have a 
candid mind, refuse to acknowledge the con- 
verse of the proposition V* 
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Perhaps Christian was not sorry to be called 
away by Lady Elmshire at this moment, for she 
certainly had no answer ready. A great deal 
that Laurence had said was new to her, and she 
felt that she must think it over before she could 
answer it. She was so distrustful of any mascu- 
line argument on such a topic that she felt 
little or no doubt that she should be fully able, 
after consideration, to refute triumphantly all 
he had said. 

She had little time, however, for thinking 
over her arguments that day, and on the next 
she and her father returned home for two days, 
after which they were to go on a visit to Lord 
and Lady Tynedale. 

Sir Loudoun was usually the soul of punctu- 
ality, but on the morning on which they were 
to start for Tynedale Park the breakfast hour 
arrived before he had rung for his valet. The 
servants were afraid to disturb him, knowing 
how much he disliked his room being entered 
when he had not rung, but Christian grew alarm- 
ed, and receiving no answer to repeated knocks 
at his door, she entered the apartment. At first 
it seemed that Sir Loudoun was asleep, he was 
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leaning back in his arm-chair, dressed as he had 
been the previous evening, a book open upon 
his knee, and the candles burnt down in their 
sockets beside him. But as Christian drew near 
she caught sight of his face, and although she 
had never seen death but once before, she at 
once realized that she stood in the presence of 
the King of Terrors. Summoning all her reso- 
lution, she turned to the servants, and gave 
clear and distinct orders that a groom should 
go at once to Elmton for Dr. Bobson, and should 
also telegraph to Lady Tynedale. 

"* Cannot come — will write,' will be suf- 
ficient," she said. 

It seemed to her as if she spoke and moved in 
a dream. She knew and yet did not realize 
what had happened, though at the same time 
she had a curious sensation of surprise at her 
own calmness and composure. She sat down 
on the opposite side of the fireplace, with her 
hands folded in her lap. She felt she could 
not move or leave the room until the doctor 
came, though she knew full well that the time 
when his presence could be of any avail was 

4 

long past. The valet, an old servant, came up 
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to her, the tears running down his cheeks. 

''Miss Ettrick, ma'am, dear Miss Christian, 
let me pray you go to year own room. It is- 
too much for a young thing Kke you to stay 
here. Dr. Bobson can't be here for nigh on 
three hours, even if so be that James finds him 
at home. Do go, and let me stay here." 

But she shook her head. 

*' Thank you, Williams. I know you mean 
kindly, but do not ask me. I cannot go." 

And the old servant crept away to the house- 
keeper, who Jbad been the girl's nurse, to tell 
her how Miss Ettrick was sitting, "cold and 
gtony like," and to beg her to see if her induce- 
ments could prevail where his had failed. 

But Nurse Mackenzie was not more successful 
than himsel£ She put her arms round her 
nursling, and wept bitter tears, and implored 
her to come and Ue down, promising she should 
be called the moment Dr. Bobson came ; but to 
all her entreaties Christian returned the same 
answer, a gentle shake of the head, and the 
murmur — 

" Do not ask me. I cannot go." 

Mrs. Mackenzie was fain to content herself 
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with making her swallow a cap of tea, and 
with silently sharing her watch. 

In after days Christian could never recall any 
thoughts that had passed through her mind 
during the three hours that dragged along with 
leaden feet in that mournful chamber. She 
neither spoke nor moved, her mind seemed 
paralysed by the suddenness and severity of the 
blow, and yet she was conscious of an enor- 
mous surprise that she neither sobbed nor 
cried. 

The time seemed like three days before a 
slight stir in the house betokened the doctor's 
arrival. Williams stole &om the room, and in 
a few seconds ushered in Dr. Bobson. Chris- 
tian rose, and held out her hand, but she could 
not speak for some moments ; then, in a 
strange, hollow voice, she said, 

" I sent at once, but it was too late then." 

And a very few moments enabled Dr. Bobson 
to endorse her words, and to say that Sir 
Loudoun had been dead for many hours. 

"I was aware of acute heart-disease," he 
said, '* and that is the undoubted cause of this 
calamity. It is clear that the end must have 
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been peaceful and painless— there is almost a 
smile on the face still." 

"Thank Heaven for thatl" said Christian, 
•quietly bending down and pressing a long, 
lingering kiss on the calm brow; and then 
walking out of the room as one in a dream. 

Dr. Bobson followed her, after a few direc- 
tions to Mrs. Mackenzie. He had known her 
from a child, and felt somewhat disturbed by 
this stony composure, fearing the effects of the 
certain re-action. 

" My dear Miss Ettrick," he said, laying his 
hand on her arm and leading her into the 
dining-room, "this is a heavy and a bitter 
blow to you, and from my heart I sympathise 
with you; but I do not like to see you like 
this. I would give much to see you cry 
heartily." 

Again Christian felt the extreme surprise 
that no tear had ris6n to her eyes — that she 
felt as hard and cold as if turned into marble. 

" Can I do anything for you I" Dr. Robson 
continued — "write any letters, or v give any 
orders f " 

Christian passed her hand over her eyes. 
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" No, thank you," she said. " I am glad you 
mentioned letters — ^I must write at once ;" and 
49he turned towards the drawing-room. 

"You will do nothing till you have taken 
food," said Dr. Robson, decidedly. "No, in- 
deed, my dear — ^it is of no use to shake your 
head ; I must see you eat and drink before I 
leave you. Mrs. Mackenzie tells me you have 
had no breakfast." 

It was a great effort, but Christian yielded ; 
and the first effect of the food and wine which 
Dr. Bobson forced upon her, was to unlock the 
fountain of her tears, and, to his no small relief, 
she leant her head on the table and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. 

He let her grief have its way for a time, and 
then began, gently and judiciously, to soothe 
and comfort her ; and Christian, now that her 
sorrow had found its natural outlet, listened to 
him quietly and with gratitude, and thankfully 
availed herself of his offers of assistance in the 
necessary melancholy arrangements. The 
letters she still insisted on writing herself, but 
they were different fi'om what they would have 
been if written during the stony misery of the 
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morniDg. They were naturally brief, for there 
were many to write. There seemed great 
doubt whether Lindsay and Hyacinth could 
receive the tidings in time for the former to be 
present to take his proper place as chief mourn- 
er. Hyacinth's last letter showed that, at the 
present moment (the second week in August), 
they would be explcxring the Dolomite region, 
and that their movements were so uncertain 
fhat Poste Bestante^ Venice, was the address, but 
that it would be useless to write for the next 
ten days. Still Christian, of course, wrote at 
once, her tears streaming fast as she thought of 
her [darling sister's sorrow at her tidings, and 
grieved for the sad interruption to the happi- 
ness of her honeymoon. 

The next day brought two telegrams — one 
from Lady Tynedale, the other from Mrs. 
Ettrick, — each announcing her arrival that 
afternoon. For the former, Christian was really 
grateful ; she would willingly have escaped the 
company of her aunt, had it been possible to do 
so. Lady Tynedale's sympathy, when she 
arrived, was balm to her heart ; Mrs. Ettrick 
jarred her feelings in every possible way. 
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Possessed of not a particle of feeling herself, 
she could not comprehend Christian's agony at 
hearing her adored father spoken of half- 
sUghtingl J as " poor dear man !" or her disgust 
at the allusions to her own heiresship. 

The first evening Mrs. Ettrick began — 

" Now, my dearest niece, make all use of me. 
Of course you know nothing of such matters. 
You had better let me arrange and order the 
servants' mourning." 

Christian's brow contracted, and a spasm of 
pain passed over her countenance, but she 
answered quietly : 

" Thank you, Aunt Marion, I settled all that 
yesterday with Mrs. Mackenzie." 

" Strangely independent she is," observed 
Mrs. Ettrick to Lady Tynedale, when the girl 
shortly after left the room. "I should have 
expected her to show more feeling." 

" I do not think she wants for that," replied 
Lady Tynedale, with a slight irrepressible em- 
phasis upon the " she." " You must remember 
how long she has been at the head of the 
household; ordering and arranging come as 
second nature to her." 
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** Of course she cannot live here all alone." 
" I fancy she will choose to do so." 
" But of course it must be represented to her 
how improper it would be. I shall oflFer to re- 
main with her myself. Of course it would be a 
great sacrifice, but one must occasionally make 
such for family interests." 

Lady Tynedale said nothing, but her lip 
curled with a half smile that greatly dis- 
composed her companion, who read in it a con- 
firmation of her own unacknowledged doubt as 
to Christian's acceptance of her offer. Lady 
Tynedale, although her young cousin had never 
confided in her, felt pretty sure that she 
cherished no great love for her aunt. 

The week passed very slowly, as weeks in 
such sad circumstances are wont to do, and no 
answer arriving from abroad, it became manifest 
that Lindsay and Hyacinth could not ai'rive in 
time. In accordance with her father's known 
wishes, Christian had insisted, sorely to the dis- 
pleasure of Mrs. Ettrick, to whom show, pomp, 
and ceremony were deai*, on as plain and private 
a funeral as could well be; and she herself, 
with Lord and Lady Tynedale, was the only 
VOL. II. E 
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mourner, save indeed the servants and the 
tenants, each and all of whom mourned the loss 
rather of a friend than of a landlord and master. 
Mrs. Ettrick professed herself horror-stricken 
at Christian's attendance, and utterly refused 
to countenance it by accompanying her — "it 
was so unbecoming in a woman 1 so utterly out 
of her province 1 she wondered Lady Tynedale 
should encourage her !" 

" Perhaps under ordinary circumstances I 
might agree with you," replied that lady ; " it is 
very seldom that a woman has sufficient self- 
command to render her presence desirable on 
such a trying occasion, but this case is ab- 
solutely diflPerent. Christian is the only near 
relative, her wishes on the subject are very 
strong, and she has sufficient nerve to be able 
to avoid breaking down. As to my encouraging 
her, I hardly see how I could help giving her 
any support and comfort in my power under her 
heavy affliction." 

Two days after the funeral, the day before 
Lord and Lady Tynedale were to leave, Mrs, 
Ettrick made her attempt to install herself at 
Ettrick. 
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"My love," she said to Christian ia the 
evening after dinner, " it is time now to talk of 
future plans and arrangements. Of course 
young as you are, it is impossible for you to live 
alone without a chaperon, and we think the 
most advisable plan would be that I should take 
up my abode with you. Of course it will be a 
trial to me to leave my house in London, but I 
sliall not grudge the sacrifice for your advan- 
tage." 

Christian looked up quickly, and threw back 
her head with a proud gesture peculiar to her. 

"Thank you, Aunt Marion, you mean it 
kindly, I am sure, but there is no necessity for 
your disturbing yourself on my account. I 
am of age, and quite able to take care of my- 
self." 

Mrs. Ettrick'was hardly prepared for such a 
rebuff; however, she made another attempt : 

"My dear, you do not know how strange 
your living alone would be considered ; you do 
not know enough of the world. A chaperon is 
absolutely indispensable, and surely a relative 
is the most proper person." 

I repeat I am very much obliged to you," 
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said Christian calmly, " but I do not care for 
what the world may say, nor do I intend to be 
bound and tied by all the so-called usages and 
proprieties of life. My ideal is far higher, and I 
ihtend at least to try whether it is not attain- 
able.'' 

Without waiting for a reply she left the 
room, and Mrs. Ettrick, confessing herself 
vanquished, returned home the next day, com- 
forted only by the reflection that Sir Loudoun's 
personalty was divided between the sisters, and 
that Hyacinth would inherit a further £15,000 
besides her settled fortune of £100,000. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' It is the little rift within the lute 
That by asid by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 

" The little rift within the lover's lute. 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit. 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all^" 

Vivien, 

TT is not always that a honeymoon is a period 

-^ of such perfect happiness as had been the 
case with Lindsay and Hyacinth. Lindsay's 
disposition was not a very warm one, he 
inherited something of his mother's cold, calcu- 
lating nature, and was much inclined to be 
selfish, and to think his own gratification the 
prime object of life ; but for the time being he 
was very genuinely in love with Hyacinth, and 
his love of self faded somewhat before his 
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adoration of her. His felicity had, it seemed to 
him, no drawback. The debts which had hung 
like a mill-stone round his neck were paid, and 
he could hold up his head as a free man once 
more ; he had left the Army at his uncle'» wish, 
and had therefore the power of always bewail- 
ing the curtailment of his military career, 
though in his secret heart he well knew that he 
was thoroughly tired of the monotony of coun- 
try quarters' existence. 

A grievance is to many a boon to be really 
thankful for, and Sir Loudoun was entitled to his 
nephew's gratitude for having conferred it upon 
him. Then he was weU-pleased to find himself 
the husband of a woman sufficiently good-look- 
ing, in spite of that « tip-tilted nose " which she 
herself so deplored, te pass muster as a beauty 
in almost every circle — who would, in short, do 
infinite credit to his taste. It was a subject for 
congratulation, too, that this beauty was not 
penniless, as it is so sadly often the wont of 
beauties to be, but was possessed of the un- 
questionably comfortable dowry of £100,000, 
securely invested at fiVe per cent. 

Above all, this damsel, in every way so de- 
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sirable, absolutely adored him ; and although this 
was of course by no means surprisiug, it was 
still eminently satisfactory. Altogether a more 
thoroughly satisfied person could hardly have 
been found in Europe than was Lindsay Ettrick, 
during that lune de miel which is, alas I so often 
dismally productive of disenchantment. And 
Hyacinth ? She, too, was in a seventh heaven 
of unspeakable bliss. Loving and warm-hearted 
to a degree, she endowed Lindsay with every 
possible virtue, and adored him as men are but 
seldom adored. She had lost every remem- 
brance of the past, and the thought of Wilfred 
Lambert never even occurred to her ; life seemed 
almost too happy, and she had no thought but 
intense thankfulness to the Providence that had 
so richly endowed her. 

She was so intensely happy in the present 
that it quite startled her sometiipes to find out 
how little she missed the pompanionship of 
Christian, from whom she had never in all her 
life been separated for a day ; she had so dread- 
ed the separation that she could not understand 
feeling it so little, until she discovered in it a 
fresh proof of Lindsay's perfections ; he was so 
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charmingy eo all-snfficing, that with him it was^ 
impossible to miss anyone, or, indeed, to 
require anything but his constant presence. 
She wrote home constantly, feeling that any- 
one so unspeakably blest as she was, was bound 
to impart some of her felicity to less gifted 
mortals. 

Her raptures simply amazed Christian, who 
could not conceive the possibility of caring for 
Lindsay, in what seemed to her such an extrava- 
gant fashion ; but they gave sincere pleasure to 
Sir Loudoun, by showing him how deeply his 
child's affections were engaged, and how amply 
they seemed to be satisfied. A smile would 
rise to his [lips sometimes at her rapturous 
phrases, but he would congratulate himself 
immensely that the two young people had 
understood each other in time, and that his and 
his sister-in-law's well-meaning arrangements 
had been so completely frustrated. The young 
couple had detennined to leave Paris to be 
enjoyed on their homeward journey, and had 
started at once for the Rhine, Lindsay demurr- 
ing somewhat as to its being " cockneyfied," 
and his mother declaring it positively vulgar. 
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Never mind the Cockneys, they cannot spoil 
the scenery,'* Hyacinth had pleaded; "you 
know I have never been abroad, and I do so 
want to see the Drachenfels." 

And as, of coarse^ at snch a time her lightest 
wish was law, to the Rhine they went ; and 
Hyacinth believed that no other place on earth 
ever conld be so beautiful, though it is open to 
question whether Lindsay's soft speeches and 
tender caresses had not more to do with such 
belief than "the castled crag of Drachenfels," 
the "shattered wall" of Ehrenbreitstein, or 
even the whole panorama — 

'^ The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city^s sheen \ 
The rolling stream, the precipice^s gloom, 
The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between ; 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man's art." 

Certain it is that every step of the way 
seemed to her a fresh enchantment, as they 
progressed from Basle to Berne, Zurich, Lu- 
cerne, and InterlachcD, jGnding everywhere a 
multitude of tourists that might have disturbed 
the composure of anyone less enthusiastically 
happy. They had seen the Lago Maggiore, 
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and had lingered at both Bellaggio and Como, 
had lionized Milan, and had finally reached 
Venice on the 10th of Angost, whence they were 
to start for their wanderings in the Dolomite 
region. 

It wonld be hard to say what had induced 
Hyacinth to set her heart so steadfastly on this 
excursion ; she had never been abroad before, 
therefore she could not be blase with the beaten 
track, and anxious for fresh and untrodden paths, 
for the most frequented route was equally new 
to her. She was a very keen botanist, still Al- 
penrosen, Gentians and Edelweiss were all to be 
found in Switzerland, where she had not cared 
to linger. She was fond of pictures, but had 
never had the opportunity of becoming £uch 
a devotee of Titian as to wish to perform a 
pilgrimage to his birthplace. She was as yet 
unbitten by the incomprehensible mania for 
ascending rugged peaks merely because they 
are difficult or dangerous, and therefore did not 
pant to stand on the as yet untrodden sum- 
mits of the Cima di Fradusta or of the Sasa 
Maor. 

Finally, she knew nothing whatsoever of 
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Geology, and was therefore absolutely uninter- 
ested in the Coral Beef, or other theories of 
its formation. Still from a very early period 
of their tour Lindsay had found that her mind 
was fiill of the Ampezzo Thai and the Val di 
Livinallungo ; of Antelao, Tofana, the Sasso di 
Bonch, and the Lake of Alleghe, and had, of 
course, at once consented to explore the district, 
though looking forward ruefully to much gene- 
ral discomfort, great fatigue, bad accommoda- 
tion, and worse food. He would willingly have 
made some delay at Venice, trusting that the 
fancy might pass away, but the heat was tre- 
mendous, and, Hyacinth urging what a pity it 
was to lose a day of such fine weather, they 
set out for Conegliano on the 12th of August, 
the very day of Sir Loudoun's death. 

From the time of their leaving the railway at 
Conegliano, and starting up the Ampezzo ThaU 
on their way to Cortina, Hyacinth was in an 
ecstasy of delight. Had he not been so much 
in love, Lindsay would most probably have 
become somewhat tired of her raptures ; for not 
possessing an artistic eye, nor caring much for 
scenery, he was inclined to call the incessant 
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mountain peaks monotonons, could never get 
the difference between them impressed upon his 
memory, and horrified his wife by jumbling up 
the Croda Malcora, the Marmarole, and the 
Marmolata in inextricable confusion. He had 
taken the precaution of having a well-supplied 
hamper of provisions, and thfey were, therefore, 
not quite so dependent on the food as he had 
feared; besides which, he was agreeably sur- 
prised by finding something plain, but perfectly 
eatable, when they made their first prolonged 
halt at Cortina. 

Hyacinth would willingly have prolonged their 
€tay, and have made all the many expeditions 
possible from thence, but she was wise enough 
to see that Lindsay was very soon weary of re- 
maining in one place, so after three days they 
moved on to Caprile, which pleased him better, 
as being more comfortable, while Hyacinth could 
hardly regret Cortina, while revelling in the 
«ver-changing beauties of Monte Civitk, and 
planning expeditions up each of the four 
valleys, at the junction of which Caprile is 
situated. 

As we have said, she was an enthusiastic 
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botanist, and was rather disappointed that 
Lindsay could not be brought to care for the 
rare specimens which to her were such trea- 
sures. He was quite prepared to admire — 
who, indeed, could help doing so ? — the brilliant 
colours of the flowers which enamelled the 
grass of the Alp sides ; the delicate rose-colour 
of the lychnis, the deep blue of the gentian, the 
intense yellow of the arnica, the pale pink of 
the daphne, pierced by the purple spikes of 
Canterbury bells, the great orange or silvery 
white lilies, and the pink Turk-caps, with dusky 
crimson spots. He admired all these without 
knowing, or even caring to know, their names, 
and had no sympathy with Hyacinth's raptures 
at the discovery of an Alyssum Wulfenianum, 
or a Scorzonera Purpurea, greatly scandalising 
her also by not recognising the extreme supe- 
riority in point of beauty of Crystopteris Fragilis 
over any ordinary English fern. 

It was on the evening of their arrival at 
Caprile that, as they were sitting on a rock 
admiring in silence the grand fagade of the 
Civitk, glowing golden in the sunset, .Hya- 
cinth suddenly began to talk of home. It had 
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strack her sometimeB with pain that Lindsay 
hardlj cared to hear of all Christian's perfec- 
tions so much as she loved to dilate on them, 
and, fearfal of wearying him, she often refrain- 
ed ; besides,^ they had so mnch lovers' egotistic 
talk to get through, that they had little time 
for anything else. But all that day the thought 
of Ettrick had been in her mind, and, little 
dreaming that on this very day her father had 
been laid to his rest — ^that never more in life 
would her eyes behold him — she exclaimed, 

" How I wish I could peep in upon them at 
Ettrick now ! They will just have come back 
from Tynedale, and they will be sitting after 
dinner on the terrace, while papa smokes his 
cigar, and dear old Ronald will be lying by his 
side. Poor Ronald I I wonder if he misses 
me very much ? How strange it is that Chris- 
tian has never once mentioned him 1" 

For Christian, fearing to make her sister (of 
whose somewhat superstitious feelings she was 
well aware) uncomfortable, by telling her of 
the old deerhound's death on her wedding-day, 
had carefully left all her inquiries after him un- 
answered. 
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" How long it seems since we had any let- 
ters r 

" Well, we shall Have none till we go back 
to Venice. I say, Hyacinth, aren't you almost 
tired of mountains ?" 

" Tired, Lindsay ! — ^who could be tired of 
such a sight as there is before us now ? That 
one rock, just like a great golden organ, and 
all the hills round different shades of violet and 
purple. Besides, there is so much to see from 
here — the Sasso di Ronch, and the gorge of 
Sotto Guda, and the Lake of Alleghe, 
and " 

"Mercy! mercy 1" implored Lindsay^ half 
laughing, half in earnest — "at that rate we 
shall be snowed up here, and then farewell to 
Knotlem and our Winter's hunting; besides, 
salmon-trout is all very well — those we had 
to-night were delicious — but I think we should 
get rather tired of living upon it." 

" But we might do all I mentioned in three 
or four days," said Hyacinth, relinquishing, 
with a sigh, her hopes of penetrating to Pri- 
miero and Predazzo, and down the Gr(5dner 
Thai to St. Ulrich and Botzen; "we shall 
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hardly be either tired of the fish, or likely to 
be snowed np by that time ; and then we must 
go back to Cortina, and see Pieve di Cadore. 
It would never do to be in the neighbourhood, 
and not see Titian's birthplace. Very likely 
we may never be here again." 

^^ Most likely, I should say ; one would not 
care to come to such an outlandish place twice. 
I should think three or four days would content 
us in Venice, and then we will go down to 
Florence, and make our way home either by 
Turin or by the Corniche, as we find best." 

" Oh, by the Corniche, Lindsay I I have al- 
ways longed to see it since I read * AdMe et 
Theodore,* as a child." 

"Well, then, we mustn't lose much time, if 
we are to go to Ettrick before we settle down 
at Knotlem ; we must be there by the first of 
November." 

" A Winter's hunting ! — how delicious ! Oh I 
how 1 hope it won't freeze !" exclaimed Hya- 
cinth, her enthusiasm at the idea rendering her 
even blind to the last dying glories of the sun- 
set on the Civita. '' Do you know, Lindsay, 
whenever I think of it, I almost wish the time 
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could pass quicker, delightful as everything is 
here." 

*' I confess a good fox and a steady pack are 
worth all the rocks and stones in Christendom, 
to my mind," said Lindsay, as they rose and 
strolled homewards in the rapidly-failing twi- 
light. 

Their stay in Caprile was not a long one, but 
they contrived to see a great deal, and to 
achieve Hyacinth's wish to row across the Lake 
of AUeghe, and fancy she saw the houses stand- 
ing uninjured beneath the waters. 

" The boatwoman says that sometimes the 
old church-bells are heard at midnight beneath 
the water, tolling for the unburied dead," she 
confided to Lindsay in an awe-struck whisper, 
as they walked homewards, and his shout of 
laughter shocked and jarred her. 

"Hyacinth, you don't mean to say you're 
superstitious? Why, you'll tell me next you 
believe in second sight I" 

" Oh I but I do. You must 1" said Hyacinth, 
almost in a whisper. "There is the old piper 
at Glen Ettrick, he has it, and he saw mamma 
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lying ill on her sofa when she was as well and 
strong as I am ; and then the night before she 
left Glen Ettrick for ever he saw her funeral. 
Of course 1 believe in it." 

" Well, I am thankful we neither of us have 
the gift. The piper is quite welcome to my 
share of knowledge of the future, unless he'll 
tell me what to back for the Derby. Bother 
that old woman and her stories I let's think of 
something more cheerful." 

It was late on the evening of the 25th oi 
August that they once more reached Venice, far 
too late to send to the post-office that night. 
Lindsay went there in the morning, yvhile Hya- 
cinth was still sleeping off her fatigues, and put 
the pile of letters into his pocket without glanc- 
ing at them. It was not till seated once more 
in the gondola that he took them out, and found 
himself suddenly confronted by a black-edged 
epistle, directed to Lady Ettrick. Lady Ettrick! 
For a moment it did not strike him what that 
name implied ; it was not till he saw his own 
name, Sir Lindsay Ettrick, that he fully com- 
prehended what had occurred. Sir Loudoun 
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dead I It must have been very sudden I How 
should he break it to Hyacinth? He felt so 
dazed that it did not occur to him to open his 
letters, and see all that had happened. Before 
he had by any means settled how to tell his 
wife he had reached the hotel, and Hyacinth, 
looking fresh as a daisy in her morning toilette, 
was claiming her letters, and complaining of his 
prolonged absence. 

" My dear Hyacinth I" But Lindsay's voice 
was so solemn, and he looked so grave, that she 
at once took alarm. 

"Lindsay, what is it? Tell me at oncel 
Papa 1 — Christian 1" 

" My dear, I haven't opened a single letter 
yet, but " 

•* Oh I then you know nothing I Why do you 
look so grave !" 

"Dear Hyacinth, there is a very deep black 
edge to all the letters, and they are directed to 
Lady Ettrick." 

**Lady Ettrick ! How absurd I Why, 1 am 

not ^" But here the full meaning of the 

circumstance burst upon her, and with a shriek 
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of " Oh ! papa ! papa !" she threw herself, sob- 
bing hysterically, into her husband's arms. 

Very gently and gradually Lindsay soothed 
her, and as they read together Christian's ac- 
count of her father's passing away in such per- 
fect peace, Hyacinth's sobs became less heart- 
breaking, and her tears flowed fast indeed, but 
more quietly. Still the agitation, coming after 
a fortnight of such unwonted physical exertion, 
completely upset her, and she was soon forced 
to succumb to a stupefying headache, and re- 
turn to bed. Lindsay sat by her till she fell 
into a heavy sleep, and then returned to the 
sitting-room to read his own letters. Except- 
ing those purely on business, these were exclu- 
sively from his mother ; and Lindsay, not being 
aware of her attempt to domicile herself perma- 
nently at Ettrick with Christian, had no clue to 
the motive for the bitterness with which she 
spoke of his sister-in-law, and began to think 
that her views, always most distasteful to him, 
must have greatly developed since they had left 
England, or else his mother, who had so con- 
stantly assured him that they were of no conse- 
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quence, mere nothings, sure speedily to pass 
away, would hardly inveigh so bitterly against 
them. 

"I have really no patience with the girl," 
wrote Mrs. Ettrick. " She seems to think her 
own opinion all-sufficient, and insults and flies 
in the faces of those willing to advise and assist 
her;" followed by a great deal more in the 
same strain, and ending with — "If you are 
wise, and wish for peace, you will let Hyacinth 
see as little of her as possible; it would be 
vexatious if she were to take up these ideas of 
female independence." 

Perhaps his mother was right, Lindsay 
thought, as he smoked cigar after cigar, and 
meditated on things in general, and the charlge 
his uncle's death had made in his position. He 
felt a certain gratitude to the Dolomites which 
had prevented his receiving the tidings in time 
to return home for the funeral; he hated 
everything dismal an4 painful — he was very- 
glad to have been spared a sorrowful duty. 
There would be no necessity now for their 
returning before the time originally intended * 
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it would be much better for Hyacinth to have 
the excitement and amusement of moving from 
one place to another than to be shut up in 
deep, mourning in England — it would certainly 
be infinitely pleasanter for him. For Lindsay 
to determine that any particular line of conduct 
would be pleasant to himself, was to resolve to 
follow it at almost any price — certainly at that 
of the wishes or the convenience of others ;. so, 
having settled that prolonged travelling would 
save him two dull months in England, before 
the commencement of the hunting season, that 
matter was dismissed as requiring no further 
consideration. 

Mrs. Ettrick had duly informed him of Hya^ 
cinth's further inheritance, and of the advice of 
the trustees that part of it should be invested 
in the purchase .of a house in London. This 
perfectly suited his views, and he spent some 
time in settling the precise locality which ho 
should prefer. Then, passing to other matters, 
he determined that he would take his mother's 
advice, and separate Hyacinth as much as 
possible from her sister. Certainly she always 
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rather langhed at Christian's ideas and fancies ; 
still there was no knowing. It would be very 
disagreeable to him to have a wife who cherished 
ridiculous notions about women's rights (as if 
■women had any, or as if they hadn't got more 
than they could possibly want — he wasn't quite 
sure which), so it was as well to keep on the 
safe side, and avoid the danger of contamina- 
tion. 

It was a very good thing — a most convenient 
thiDg — that, as Sir Loudoun — poor old man I — 
was to die, he should have done so at the 
precise moment which rendered their immediate 
return home unnecessary. Of course they must 
have gone to Ettrick, and the sisters would 
have been thrown together ; and women were 
so weak, there was no knowing what absurd 
fancies Hyacinth might not have contracted. 
It never struck him that, having lived with 
Christian all her life without imbibing any of 
her opinions, it was slightly improbable that 
Hyacinth should all at once be ready to embrace 
her sister's views ; but as it would now have 
afifected his own comfort and convenience, he 
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foresaw danger, and took his precautions ac- 
cordingly. 

He was hardly prepared for his wife's first 
words when they met again. 

" Lindsay, dear, how soon can we get back ?" 

" My dear Hyacinth, there is no need to alter 
our plans. Of course, if we had known in 
time, we must have hurried home ; but now 
there is no necessity — the business can wait 
very well till October." 

"I wasn't thinking of business/' said Hya- 
cinth, melting into tears, "but Christian. 
She is all alone, and so sad ; I must go to 
her." 

Now Lindsay, fond as he was of his wife, was 
fitill fonder of himself. He had settled his 
plans for his own satisfaction, and by no means 
approved of being asked to change them. Be- 
sides, he felt an uneasy consciousness that it 
was unkind to refuse his wife's very natural 
wish to be with her twin sister in their mutual 
sorrow ; and feeling himself in the wrong, he 
took the usual course of those who are so — of 
being pettish and aggrieved. 
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" I don't know about * must/ " he said, cross- 
ly ; "I think, when I say it is unnecessary, that 
ought to be enough for you. Once for all, 
Hyacinth — ^I don't choose you to take up any 
of Christian's odd ideas of female independence. 
A wife's business is to do what her husband 
tells her, and be satisfied. We shall start for 
Florence on Monday;" and so saying, he 
swung out of the room, feeling ashamed of 
himself for having been so cross, and angry 
with Hyacinth for having made him so. 

" Must," indeed I Why, if he had determined 
to stay in Italy for a year, she ought to have 
acquiesced, and been delighted he was pleased ! 
By which the reader may perceive that Sir 
Lindsay Ettrick, though really very much in 
love, was to the full as tyrannical and unrea- 
sonable, when anything disturbed his plans, as 
if such had not been the case. 

When he left her, Hyacinth sat motionless 
for nearly an hour. It was not regret at not 
being allowed to go to Christian that so ^tunned 
her, bitter as the disappointment was ; it was 
the discovery of the clay feet of the idol — of 
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the fact that Lindsay, whom, in her loving 
enthusiasm, she had worshipped as perfect, 
peerless, and unapproachable, cared more for 
his own pleasure than for her earnest wishes, 
and at the faintest suggestion of opposition 
had been unmistakably cross. It was a rude 
shock ; such necessary and inevitable awaken- 
ing is always bitter, though it is one of the 
necessities of the close communion of married 
life. The man finds the girl he has worshipped 
as an angel is, after all, but a woman, with all 
a woman's faults, rendering her truly human ; 
but the shock is generally greater to the wife 
than to the husband, for she has greater powers 
of idealisation, and is ready, not only to love, 
but to reverence and adore. 

Hyacinth had no feeling of loving Lindsay 
the less, but it was a terrible blow to know 
that she could no longer look up to him as 
absolutely faultless — as something so infinitely 
better than herself that she could lean upon 
him to help her in growing daily better. It 
was so completely this feeling that occupied 
her that she never even felt hurt at his unkind- 
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ness — never thought of remqiiBtrating with him 
as to his decision, but, at once tried to enter 
into all his anticipations of the pleasure to be 
derived from Bologna, Ferrara, and Florence. 
Still Lindsay, coming in suddenly, would 
occasionally find her sobbing bitterly over one 
of Christian's letters, and, feeling guilty, would 
wax wroth, and accuse her angrily of caring 
more for her sister than for him. He had not 
strong feelings himself and could not realise 
how sore a blow her father's death was to 
Hyacinth's warm and sympathetic nature; it 
did not make him unhappy — he was able coolly 
to calculate its advantages — a title, a certain 
increase of income, the absence of anyone with 
a right to criticise what he might choose to do, 
and he could not realise the difference to his 
wife, who shuddered at her new title, knowing 
whose death had given it to her — who thought 
less of money in a twelvemonth than he did in 
a quarter of an hour, and who would have 
known, had she given it a thought, that her 
kind, indulgent father was the last man in the 
world to interfere in the slightest degree with 
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the pleasures of either herself or her husband. 
Certainly, although love had brought them to- 
gether, Lindsay and Hyacinth Ettrick were 
hardly congenial souls. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' There's a downright honest meKDing in her ; 
She flies too high ! she flies too high !— and yet 
She asks but space and iaii plaj for her schone.** 

7^ Princess. 

YT7E must do Christian the justice to say that 
^ ^ in her letters she carefully refirained from 
expressing any wish for her sister's return* 
She would have undergone any loneliness or 
personal discomfort rather than have shortened 
by an hour the happiness which Hyacinth's 
earlier letters so vividly expressed in seeing 
new places, beautiful pictures, lovely scenery, 
all in the company of her idolised husband. 

Imbued herself with something near akin to 
contempt for matrimony, firmly convinced that 
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it would be utterly impossible to her ever to 
fall in love, she had still a sort of curious rever- 
ence for anyone so fervently attached to an- 
other as Hyacinth was to Lindsay ; although 
how her sister could ever feel such inordinate 
affection for anyone so uninteresting as her 
brother-in-law ^appeared to her, she was totally 
at a loss to imagine. It must, she thought, be 
some one of a very different type to whom she 
could ever consent to surrender her liberty, 
even if such a thing were ever possible, which 
she did not believe it to be. 

It is seldom that twin sisters have such 
widely divergent natures as had Christian and 
Hyacinth — ^the one so self-reliant, though nei- 
ther conceited nor absolutely self-satisfied ; the 
other so warm-hearted and clinging in disposi- 
tion, so inclined to idolise those she loved, and 
so willing to be blind to their defects. 

In spite of her self-reliance. Christian felt 
keenly the loneliness of her position, when her 
refusal to accept her aunt as a chaperon and 
permanent inmate had caused her to be left 
absolutely alone. She had always been accus- 
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tomed to spend a good deal of time alone, poring 
over books and pamphlets in her own room, 
but there had always been the rides in which 
Hyacinth had been her companion, or the walks 
to the different cottages where they had always 
gone together, and the rowing on the lake to be 
practised in company. Then, too, there had 
been the evenings when their father had always 
eat with and often read to them, or had made 
her his antagonist in his favourite game of 
chess, while Hyacinth sat at the piano singing 
fragments of one old pathetic ballad after 
another- Now there was no break to the mono- 
tonous solitude, and, self-sufficing as her nature 
was, Christian gave many a sigh and bitter tear 
to the happy days that were past. 

Sir Loudoun, conscious of his own greater 
love for Hyacinth, had, in his anxiety not to 
show undue partiality, always been more demon- 
strative towards Christian, and she had returned 
his manifestations of affection with interest. 
Though not of so clinging a nature, or so de- 
pendent for happiness upon affection as was 
Hyacinth, she was essentially warm-hearted, 
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and her father had been the object of her ador- 
ation ; so it was but natural that she should feel 
most deeply the blank left by his death. 

At first she never thought of the change 
■which it made in her own position, but gradu- 
ally the sense of her increased responsibilities 
began to dawn upon her, and she was forced to 
acknowledge to herself that the management 
of an estate was by no means the easy child's 
play which she had always hitherto considered 
it. She had excellent abilities and a strong 
will, and devoted herself heartily to learning all 
that was necessary for her to know; but it 
mortified her terribly that the agent, a man of 
no education, save in his own profession, should 
know so much more than she did, and be able 
to set her right in matters wbich^ when once 
pointed out, seemed really to have required but 
the smallest grain of comnon sense to render 
their comprehension easy* 

She had read and thought so much of fixity 
of tenure, and other cognate subjects, that she 
had imagined she should be able to do and to 
understand everything at once, and felt utterly 
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humiliated at finding how infinitely more useful 
was practical conversance with a subject than 
theoretical knowledge. It was her first ex- 
perience of the fact, and it both disturbed and 
irritated her, partly because, almost unknown 
to herself, it brought an uneasy feeUng that 
perhaps her favourite theories of female superi- 
ority might also change, in some incomprehen- 
sible way, when practically approached. 

Christian was by no means of the stuff of 
which blind devotees are made. She was 
thoroughly honest, and willing to be convinced 
by fair argument, if only the arguer did not 
offend her prejudices at the outset by laughing 
at her, or by adducing reasons calculated to 
throw ridicule on the cause. She had never 
forgotten Laurence Courtray's arguments, be- 
cause, as she said to herself, he had argued 
fairly, and had not thought it sufficient to laugh 
and draw ridiculous pictures of social absurdi- 
ties, because he was talking to a woman ; he 
had treated her as a reasonable being, entitled 
to an opinion, and to being argued with ac- 
cordingly. Of course she mistrusted his 
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opiDioDS on the subject; he was a man, and 
therefore naturally prejudiced in the belief that 
in his own sex alone was either intellectual 
power or common sense to be found ; stiU she 
was forced to confess herself unable to refute 
some of the arguments which he had used. 
She had naturally contrasted him with Lindsay, 
the only other young man whom she had ever 
known at all intimately (for Wilfred Lambert 
had been so completely engrossed with Hya- 
cinth that she had had but little intercourse 
with him), and her comparison was hardly to her 
brother-in-law's advantage. Even when doing 
his best to make himself agreeable to her, 
Lindsay had hardly been able to dissemble his 
annoyance at, and disapproval of, her " strange 
ideas;" and when, having made up his mind 
that Hyacinth was indispensable to his happi- 
ness, he cared no longer to propitiate her, or 
to seek her favour, he had once or twice been 
bitterly satirical on the subject of strong-minded 
women. 

Christian had refrained from answering him. 
She knew Hyacinth would be pained if she 
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thought her sister was hurt, and she loved her 
far too dearly to wound her needlessly, so she 
had laughed off the sarcastic speeches at the 
time, bitterly as she resented them. She was 
annoyed to find how they would persist in re- 
curring to her ; tell herself as she would that 
Lindsay's opinion on such matters was of not 
the slightest consequence, she could not forget 
the sarcasms he had uttered. There had been 
no gentle, grave argument, such as Laurence 
Courtray had used ; and as she dwelt on this. 
Christian was fain to confess to herself that to 
these arguments she had as yet failed to find an 
answer. 

As the weeks passed slowly and quietly by, 
she had ample time for all these thoughts ; it 
did not surprise her much that Lindsay and 
Hyacinth did not return. Hyacinth made no 
mention of her disappointment at not coming 
home at once ; it seemed to her that it would 
sound like a reproach uttered against Lindsay, 
and she adored him too thoroughly to bear the 
idea of giving such an impression. So Christian 

naturally believed that, once abroad, her sister 
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did not care to come home ; and, much as sher 
longed for her companionship, rejoiced, un- 
selfishly, that she should hare this enjoyment 
and distraction to lighten her grief. She little 
guessed how far oftener Hyacinth's eyes saw 
her and Ettrick than the lovely views or beau- 
tiful pictures at which she gazed ; or how often 
she longed for wings that she might fly home» 
and, throwing herself into her sister's arms, 
weep with her for the father they had loved and 
lost. 

Christian would hardly have believed that 
Hyacinth had begged to come home and had 
been refused. It would have seemed to her 
impossible that a husband could have negatived 
such a natural desire of one whom he professed 
to love so devotedly. She had yet to learn 
that, however much a truly selfish person may 
love another, he yet loves himself infinitely 
better, and that he is perfectly certain to sacri- 
fice her wishes to his without the faintest com- 
punction, and to feel vastly aggrieved if she 
remonstrates ever so slightly. Rather than have 
crossed her darling sister's wishes, Christian 
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would have endured any inconvenience herself, 
and it naturally never occurred to her that 
Lindsay's views were by no means so self-deny- 
ing. So she never doubted that it was Hya- 
cinth's wish to carry out the programme of 
their tour as originally arranged, and wrotes 
most guardedly about her own proceedings, for 
fear she should convey the idea that she was 
lonely, and disturb her comfort. 

She certainly had no lack of occupation. She 
considered it part of her duty to understand all 
that the agent said to her about the Home 
Farm, and had therefore entered on a rather 
extended course of agricultural reading, in 
which, for want of a pilot, she often felt sadly 
astray. Then, knowing all the tenants and 
cottagers near at hand, she felt it but right to 
make acquaintance with all those living at a 
greater distance. One of her first acts had 
given great umbrage to all her neighbours, and 
had raised a chorus of complaint amongst her 
tenants. Disregarding all Mr. Margesson's 
representations, she had at once raised the 

wages of every labourer in her own pay five 
shillings a week. 
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*^ I cannot understand," she said to Laurence, 
when she met him one day in one of her rides 
to an outlying farm — *'I cannot understand 
why everyone should object. I do not ask any- 
one else to pay it — ^it is my own money. I 
surely have a right to make my own people 
comfortable at my own expense !" 

" You forget that you make all the rest of the 
labouring population discontented. They do 
not understand that you can afford such ex- 
pensive crotchets, while others cannot." 

" Crotchets 1 Mr. Courtray, you cannot 
deny that the labourers are shockingly under- 
paid." 

'' I should like as much as you to see their 
wages increased, if they were not certain to go 
straight into the pockets of the public-house 
keepers, and if the farmers could afford to pay 
more than they are doing." 

*' Oh I but the farmers are well off." 

^' I think, if you gave the matter a little more 
consideration, you would hardly say so. la 
some counties, where the farms are large, and 
in the hands of men with ample capital, it may 
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be the case, but here the holdings are small, the 
farmers live from hand to mouth, and are often, 
in fact, though not perhaps in outward appear- 
ance, as poor as their workmen. Your sudden 
move will be very hard upon them." 

" But it is very unreasonable of the men to 
expect that everyone should do the same. Be- 
sides, it does not make the men on other farms 
a bit worse oflF than they were before, that my 
men should be better paid." 

''And she fancies she understands political 
economy, and is as fit to legislate as a man I " 
thought Laurence, with a pitying smile, but he 
only said, ''It is, I think, only human nature 
that they should be envious when they see peo- 
ple with whom they live in constant intercourse, 
and with whom they have, until quite lately, 
been on a level, suddenly raised so very much 
above them. But there is another rule they say 
you have made, that I can hardly believe — they 
say you pay the men the same even when they 
do not come to work for a day or two in the 
week. Surelv this cannot be the case ?" 
" Yes it is, though," said Christian, quietly. 
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** It is very bard the women and chfldren shonld 
suffer if the man chooses to be idle. Besides, I 
do not think it will happen often. When they 
find they are paid all the same, their sense of 
honour and integrity will prevent them staying 
away, and cheating me of work." 

"And yon really believe this?" said Lau- 
rence, looking at her with amazement. 

"Yes. Why should I not? One always 
likes to be trusted. Why should they not feel 
it a pleasure as well as we ?" 

'* I am afraid your ideas are too Utopian for 
modern life," said Laurence. " However," with 
a smile, " I perceive, Miss Ettrick, that nothing 
but experience will convince you ; and perhaps 
with sueh strong views it would be too much 
to expect you to refrain from trying the ex- 
periment, though I wish it could have been done 
with less injury to others." 

« She certainly is a brave, honest-minded 
girl," he said to himself, as he pursued his way 
homeward, and set to work at a half-finished 
study of the Hyacinth Glen. " It is a thousand 
pities that she should be so misguided. It is 
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not vanity in her case, as it generally is when 
women take np " views " and " notions." She 
is thoroughly in earnest, and as free from self- 
consciousness or conceit as — Rover. Unless 
I greatly mistake, it is a grand character, 
and only wants softening. If she could only 
fall in love, now, with some really sensible 
man who would take pains to convince her, 
and not sneer at her ideas as ridiculous, I have 
no doubt she would develop into a really 
remarkable woman. Lady Elmton told me, 
though, that she utterly contemned the idea of 
matrimony — * thought it degrading to a woman 
to become a chattel.' Hal ha! Well, gene- 
rally one would laugh, and say that she only 
said so until she was asked, or until the right 
man came in her way ; but I have no doubt she 
believes that she feels what she says. All that 
nonsense will vanish pretty soon, though, when 
once she is in love. Psha! why on earth 
should I concern myself about the vagaries of a 
girl of whose existence I had never heard six 
months ago? I suppose it is her manifest 
truth that attracts me. Heaven knows it's rare 
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enough in women — or in men either, for that 
matter ; but in women, almost unknown. Well^ 
poor things, I suppose they can't help it — ^it's 
their nature to use deceit, the weapon of the 
weak ; besides, they are always brought up to 
think all their little arts and schemes so allur- 
ing: — ^I wonder how this girl escaped? How 
handsome she looked to-day ou that grey 
Arab ; and yet I don't believe the thought of 
her appearance once crossed her mind. She 
only thought of what she was talking about — 
so strangely unlike a woman," 

By all which it will be seen that Christian 
had made a considerable impression on Lau- 
rence Courtray's mind ; besides the effect which 
her style of beauty had had upon his eye. His 
portfolio was full of sketches of her, done 
chiefly at Elmton Castle, and all utterly with- 
out her knowledge. As he imagined, she was 
perfectly free from self-consciousness, and 
though, when she thought of the matter at all, 
she knew she was, if not absolutely handspme, 
decidedly good-looking, such thought came but 
rarely, and was never dwelt upon. 
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It would have been somewhat difficult to 
define her feelings respecting Laurence's argu- 
ments ; she most certainly could not have done 
so herself. For one thing she was duly grate- 
ful — he did not laugh at her, but said what he 
had to say as gravely as if he had been arguing 
with the Lord Chancellor. But for that very 
reason his evident disapproval made her the 
more uneasy. She did not distrust his judg- 
ment so much on the question of the labourers 
as on that of Female Suffirage ; the prejudice of 
sex was hardly likely to interfere in the former 
as in the latter. Of course a man would be 
sure to think any. independent and unconven- 
tional action wrong in a woman ; still she felt 
uneasy under his censure, and gave his words 
an amount of consideration that would greatly 
have surprised him, had he known of it. Truth 
to tell, although herself, as yet, perfectly 
unaware of it, Christian, left utterly alone in a 
trying and difficult position, was beginning to 
feel the want of some one to lean on — of some 
one to whom she could turn for advice and 
counsel. Of course she would indignantly have 
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repudiated the notion, and have laughed to 
scorn the suggestion, that one of the sex 
gifted, as she so steadfastly maintained, and 
really believed, with superior intelligence and 
perception, could possibly require advice or 
assistance from a man. 

But every day her perplexities increased. 
The agent was a steady-going, old-fashioned 
man, who utterly disapproved of all his young 
mistress's vagaries — or, as he denominated them, 
** crinkum-crankums," — and was by no means 
inclined to spare her any of the trouble or the 
inconvenience which her fancies produced. 
Christian grew bewildered and sick at heart as 
complaint followed complaint from every tenant 
on the estate, as to the effect pn the labour- 
market of the sudden rise in the wages on her 
Home Farm. What to do she hardly knew. It 
seemed almost impossible to hold on her own 
way in face of such a determined opposition, 
and yet she was too proud to yield, and 
acknowledge that she had been in the wrong. 
Indeed she was by no means convinced that 
such was the case, and fell back on her own 
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peculiar theories for comfort and consolation* 
Men were so greedy of money, she argued, and 
never could see the propriety of anything not 
conducing immediately to their own advantage. 
Why should the farmers care so much to-be 
rich ? They ought to be satisfied with moder- 
ate gains, and spend the rest on the comfort 
and improvement of their men. If women 
were but allowed to enter their proper sphere, 
to take their proper place in Parliament, and 
influence the councils of the nation, how very 
different everything would be ! The pcJbr would 
be considered, no one would care for undue 
wealthy and, in short, a species of millennium 
would be inaugurated. 

But while Christian was occupying herself 
with these and similar delusive fancies, her 
conduct was producing results of which she 
had little dreamed. Elmton, the manufacturing 
town about ten miles from Ettrick, was a very 
hot-bed of Radicalism and sedition. Trades 
unionism was rife, rattening far from uncom- 
mon ; and, naturally, there were not wanting 
paid agitators, anxious to set class against 
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class, man against master, and to foster any 
symptoms of discontent among the mral popu- 
lation, who had hitherto held wisely aloof from 
unions and demonstrations. It was a matter of 
course that Christian's unwise measures should 
give rise to general discontent among the less 
fortunate labourers of Elmshire : who could 
see no reason why they should be expected to 
work for fourteen shillings a week when the 
Ettrick labourers had been suddenly raised to 
nineteen. It was a grand opportunity for the 
agitators, and they swarmed over the country 
like locusts, angering the men, telling them 
how ill they were treated, and inciting them to 
united action against the masters. If the 
harvest had not been over, they would in all 
probability have succeeded in organising a 
strike ; but even the slow agricultural intellect 
was keen enough to perceive the danger of 
angering the employers before the beginning of 
Winter ; and the agitators themselves felt that 
it was the dead season, when no pressure could 
be brought to bear with advantage on the 
farmers, besides judging it useless to burden 
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the Union with the support of the labourers 
during the Winter. So they contented them- 
selves with working steadily and influencing 
the people's minds, waiting their opportunity 
to call out their men when they should judge 
the time convenient. 

Naturally the county was in a ferment ; the 
farmers, well knowing what was going on, and 
the pressure that would, at the first busy mo- 
ment, be brought to bear upon them, were com- 
bining among themselves for protection — ana- 
thematising the Union, quietly dismissing all 
the hands that they could possibly do without, 
and uttering fierce denunciations against Chris- 
tian as the exciting cause of all this mischief. 

Bitterly did she now repent her hasty action, 
and very sore was her mortification at finding 
that her trust in the honour of her dependents 
had been sadly misplaced. Finding that the wages 
were paid whether they worked or not, there 
were few men on the estate who ever did a full 
day's work, and many were frequently absent 
for days together, conducing not a little to the 
prosperity of the public-houses in the various 
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snrronnding villageg. It is always painfiil to 
a generoBS mind to find its confidence in the 
integ^t J of others misplaced, and Christian felt 
this with especial keenness, fix>m the tact that 
she had been so very certain of the success of 
her scheme. It was very unpleasant that, at 
her very first essay, she had so grievously 
failed, and had, indeed, only succeeded in ren- 
dering herself a species of firebrand in the 
county. 

** What am I to do t" she said piteously to 
Laurence one day, when she encountered him, 
as was not unfrequently the case, in her ride. 
" Lord Elmshire rode over this morning, and 
advised me to issue a notice that, from this day 
fortnight, matters, both as to wages and stop- 
pages for absence, must revert to their former 
state. I suppose it must be done. I have no 
right, as he pointed out, to upset the whole 
county, as it really seems I have done, although 
it appears to me most unreasonable that my con- 
duct should have had such an effect. He wants 
me to go away for a time, but I told him that 
was not to be thought of." 
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" Have you quite decided ? I think it would 
be a very good plan." 

" Yes, I am quite determined. I have not 
intended to do harm, but it seems I have done 
it, and it would be cowardly to run away from 
the consequences." 

" You will find the new order produce con- 
siderable irritation among your own people, I 
fear." 

** Yes, I fear so ; but I do not see what else I 
can do. I might keep ifc up through the Winter, 
and revert in the Spring. That will be best. I 
had not thought of that before." 

*' Believe me, you had better take Lord Elm- 
shire's advice, and do it at once ; they will only 
feel the withdrawal the more for having enjoyed 
the increase longer." 

" But they will have had a Winter with more 
cobiforts. IknowwhatlwilldOjMr. Courtray. I 
will issue the notice at once, that the wages will 
be reduced to the common level of the county 
on the 1st of March, and restore the old rule at 
once as to stoppages for idle days." 

"I fear you did not find that they jus- 
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tified the confidence you reposed in them 1 " 

** No," and Christian's countenance fell, 
*.* indeed they did not; but, poor people, is it 
quite fair to blame them ? They have never been 
accustomed to be trusted, and so their honour 
was hardly appealed to as I anticipated, or as 
it would have been, had they been better edu- 
cated." 

" What an enthusiast you are 1" said Laurence, 
looking at her admiringly. " Miss Ettrick, with 
your faith in human nature, you ought to do 
great things, but I fear you are laying up for 
yourself innumerable disappointments." 

"Lord Elmshire told me I was terribly 
visionary," said Christian, smiling ; " it amused 
me to hear him use the word — it is what my 
sister always calls me." 

" You expect Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick 
80on, do you not ?" 

**Yes, this day week, the 21st; they spend 
one week with me before they go to the hunt- 
ing-cottage they have taken at Knotlem. Dear 
Hyacinth, .it seems an age since she went 
away 1" 
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If Laurence Courtray had been told that 
night, as he reclined in the luxurious arm-chair 
before the fire, watching the smoke wreaths 
curl up to the ceiling, and meditating on his 
afternoon's meeting with Christian, that the 
interest he took in her was fast assuming a 
tender warmth, he would have laughed the idea 
to scorn ; yet such was most assuredly the case. 
He would have said, for he firmly believed, that 
his love for Lilias Jameson had been the love of 
his life, and that when that had been destroyed 
his power of loving had died with it. 

And for a long time such had really been the 
case; but now, thrown into communication 
"with a totally different character, with a nature 
true and pure as unsunned snow, unworldly 
and guileless as a babe's, his heart was begin- 
ning to thaw once more, and, unknown to him- 
self, he was fast falling in love with Christian. 
He saw her faults — the wilfulness that precipi- 
tated her against advice into taking imprudent 
steps ; the childish folly and want of accurate 
reasoning power that made her the visionary girl 
she was, and induced her to adopt the extreme 

h2 
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viewB and urge the ridiculous arguments that 
she did; the pride that made her loth to ac- 
knowledge that anything she had said could be 
wrong. 

But if he saw her faults, he saw hep 
virtues too — the perfect honesty of purpose, 
the unsullied truth and candour, the earnest 
thought for the good of others, excellent in itseli^ 
however defective and disastrous might be the 
manner of its working. All these he saw 
clearly, and they made him murmur again that 
night what we have heard him say before : *' A 
grand character — such perfect truth — a grand 
character, but it wants softening." 
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CHAPTER V. 

^^ Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man. 
They harped on this." 

The Princess, 

* 

" Those detestable 
That let the bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs like pot-herbs in the streets/' 

The Princess, 

TN a back street in one of the least aristocratic 
-■• parts of Elmton stood a dingy house, on 
the wire blinds of which was inscribed, in gold 
letters, " Society for the Emancipation of 
Women ;" and above the lowest of the three 
bells that graced the side of the doorway was 
a brass plate bearing the word "Secretary." 
The house was evidently let in separate floors, 
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for the second bell bore the name of ^^Miss 
Deakin, Milliner and Dressmaker;" and the 
uppermost that of "Mr. Simpkin, Taxider- 
mist." 

It is, however, with the ground-floor apart- 
ments that we are principally concerned. On 
the right hand side of the narrow entrance 
passage was a door leading into the front 
parlour, on which was painted in large letters, 
"Committee Room;" while another, some few 
feet farther on, was marked " Private." Enter- 
ing this, we must present our readers to Miss 
Sophonisba Jinks, Secretary to the " Society 
for the Emancipation of Women,? and to 
Miss, 01', as she styled herself, Dr. Sarah Jeffre- 
son Barker, Treasurer of the same. As the 
latter lady was the most important member of 
the society, nay, was even the sole cause of its 
existing at all in the town of Elmton, she 
deserves our first notice. 

Sally Barker, as she had always been called 
in her youth, was the daughter of a chemist in 
the town, and having lost her mother early in 
life, was left considerably to her own devices. 
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Of a keen, shrewd, and cnnning disposition, 
she had very early the sharpness to see that 
education wonld be of advantage to her ; and 
as her father, when teased on the subject, 
invariably told her to learn to make puddings 
and dam stockings — that had been learning 
sufficient for her mother, and would do well 
enough for her — she commenced educating her- 
self. A very curious and heterogeneous smat- 
tering of many things she contrived to acquire, 
for her natural abilities were good, and her 
perseverance excessive ; but owing perhaps to 
the greater facilities afforded by her father s 
professional books, the study which she most 
affected was that of medicine. 

Unspeakable was the worthy chemist's horror 
and dismay when, one day when his daughter 
was about five-and-twenty, she coolly informed 
him 0^ her desire to go to America and study 
medicine. His wrath knew no bounds, and he 
poured forth torrents of vituperation on his 
daughter's head, by which, however, that 
damsel was not one whit disturbed. Still, as he 
held the purse, and was little likely to unloose 
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its strings in furtherance of a design so dis- 
tasteful to him, she was fain to renounce her 
project for the time, and remain at home, where, 
as the next episode in her life, she fell violently 
in love with her father's new assistant, a some- 
what good-looking youth of nineteen. 

Nature had been by no means bountiful to 
Sally Barker ; it had given her a wide mouth, 
with large, uneven, and discoloured teeth, a 
hooked nose, cold grey eyes, a high but very 
narrow forehead, coarse sandy hair, and a com- 
plexion hardly discernible for huge freckles. 
Such an ensemble^ as may be imagined, was by no 
means captivating, and the more enamoured the 
hapless Sally grew, the further Mr. Jonathan 
Saunders retired from her approaches. Love, as 
we all know, is blind, and it was long before she 
discovered that all her hopes were vain ; indeed, 
it was not till Mr. Saunders one day announced 
himself as engaged to the grocer's pretty niece 
that the scales fell from her eyes. Poor Sally I 
she had been really in love, and the shock was 
great ; from that moment no epithet appeared 
to her too bad to apply to each and every 
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member of the male sex, and she firmly per- 
suaded herself that Mr. Jonathan Saunders had 
trifled with her affections, and then deserted 
her. 

About five years later her father sold his 
business to the said Jonathan, and retired into 
private life ; but either from missing his daily 
occupation, or from some other cause, his health 
gave way, and, after about a year of failing 
powers and enfeebled mind, he died, leaving his 
daughter, a " strong-minded " woman of thirty- 
one, with a little property of about £50 a-year. 
After her father's death. Miss Barker did not 
remain long in Elmton. The sight of pretty 
little Mrs. Jonathan Saunders had ever been as 
gall and wormwood to her ; but such was more 
particularly the case when that lady had been 
installed in the shop in the High Street, over the 
domestic arrangements of which she had herself 
so long reigned paramount. 

Perhaps Mrs. Saunders had not been con- 
ciliatory; indeed, an amiable common fnend had 
repeated to Miss Barker that, one of her speeches 
denunciatory of the male sex having been re- 
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tailed to Mrs. Saunders, that ladj had tossed 
her pretty head and made some pointed ob- 
servations respecting sour grapes. But this 
was not the only reason for her leaving 
Elmton. Independent and without a tie in the 
world, she at once turned her thoughts to her 
early project of visiting America, and within a 
month of her father's death she sailed from 
Liverpool on her way to New York. 

Of her proceedings in that city no very clear 
idea was ever obtained; rumours occasionally 
reached Elmton that she had become a medical 
practitioner, and styled herself Dr. Barker ; that 
she had joined the most advanced section of the 
supporters of the Women's Bights movement ; 
that she had become a ^* Bloomer," and that she 
had made a reputation as an energetic lecturer 
in the Female Suffrage interest in the States. 
But these rumours were few and far between, 
and had died away and been well-nigh forgotten, 
when, about a year before the time of which we 
write, the subject of them suddenly re-appeared 
in Elmton, took a vacdnt set of rooms in the 
High Street, put a brass plate on the door, in* 
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scribed " Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker" sent circulars 
to all the principal inhabitants, and awaited 
patients. Some few she obtained ; those who 
had known her in former days coming from 
curiosity to " see how Sally Barker looked as a 
doctor," others in the belief that the charges 
of a female practitioner must necessarily be 
smaller than those of a male physician, in which 
they were speedily undeceived. 

Dr. S. JeflFreson Barker had returned from 
America as keen and sharp-witted a female as 
is often to be met with, possessed of a great 
eye to the main chance, and a cool determina- 
tion that her own slender resources should be 
supplemented by those of her wealthier neigh- 
bours. In appearance those who came from 
curiosity found her but little altered, though 
they were considerably startled by the close- 
cut hair, parted on one side like a man's, and 
by the shirt-front, waistcoat, and shooting-coat 
in which the doctor was arrayed. 

With a tolerably accurate knowledge of what 
could and could not be attempted with impunity, 
Dr. Barker stopped short at these articles of 
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masculine attire, and clothed her nether woman 
in a plain cloth skirt, reaching to the ankles, 
and Wellington boots. She aflFected consider- 
able Americanism of speech and manner, and 
had cultivated her natural abruptness of address 
till the result was somewhat startling. The 
financial results of her medical practice could 
hardly have been satisfactory, but it very soon 
became apparent that Dr. Barker had a second 
string to her bow. 

One day another lady appeared on the scene, 
and was mentioned by Dr. Barker to all whom 
she met as '* Sophonisba Jinks, the A 1 female 
lecturer of the U-nited States." Miss Sophonisba 
was a very great contrast to her friend. Young, 
fair, and rather good-looking, with large, won- 
dering blue eyes, and an expression of inno- 
cence and helplessness, she was the last person 
that anyone would have expected to find in the 
ranks, not to say in the van, of the strong- 
minded. And appearances were not so very 
deceptive : a more weak-minded, vacillating, 
helpless creature than Sophonisba Jinks it 
would have been hard to find, or one who in 
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her innermost heart hankered more after the 
vanities, amusements, and frivolities of her sex. 
But she had a most wonderful gift of eloquence^ 
and this had caused her to be seized upon as a 
prize by those who knew well how to turn her 
talent to their own account, and to prevent 
her, helpless as she was, from escaping from 
their clutches. 

Allowed to talk to anyone unrestrained. So- 
phonisba was capable in five minutes of desert- 
ing her colours, and of showing herself as 
frivolous, as girlish, and as half-hearted in the 
cause as was really the case ; but when once 
on a platform confronting an audience, and 
conscious of what was expected of her, she rose 
to the occasion, and poured forth an unhesitat- 
ing stream of specious and brilliant reasoning. 
She could also be trusted 4;o do the best for the 
cause with her pen ; once given the cue, she 
could write short and telling pamphlets, excel- 
lent addresses, and alluring advertisements. 
It was only in private life that she failed, and 
in private life those interested in the success of 
the society took tolerably good care she should 
not be seen. 
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At Elmton she was nnder the especial charge 
of Dr. S. Jefifreson Barker, and as she was well 
endowed with the worldly goods which the 
doctor lacked, the latter kept vigilant watch 
over her, and guarded her jealously from all 
-chances of indiscretion. 

Immediately on Miss Sophonisba's arrival, 
the first steps were taken towards the institu- 
tion of the Society for the Emancipation of 
Woman by the issue of a short pamphlet, 
written in her best manner, which was sent to 
'every woman of the upper and middle classes 
in the town, setting forth the iniquity of the 
present subjugation of the sex, the injustice of 
the laws respecting the property of women, the 
degradation to which the usages of society 
compelled them to submit m abandoning their 
own name on marriage, and many other cog- 
nate topics. At the same time, lectures on 
the subject were announced to take place in 
the Town-hall, the lecturers to be "Miss So- 
phonisba Jinks, Champion Lecturer of the 
Women's Emancipation Society of New York 
and the United States," and ** Dr. S. Jeffreson 
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Barker, M.D., late President of the Womeu's 
Eights Association of Denver." 

A country town, even if it be a manufacturing 
one, is often somewhat destitute of topics of 
conversation, and Elmton, being no exception 
to the rule, these pamphlets and announced 
lectures were a positive godsend to the idler 
portion of the population. The pamphlet was 
short, and the novelty of its being written by 
a woman induced many women to peruse it 
whose reading was habitually of anything 
rather than an intellectual type. Its language 
was forcible and persuasive, and women were 
adroitly flattered by comparisons between male 
and female powers and intellects — of course to 
the immense glorification of the latter — into 
believing themselves infinitely the superiors of 
their fathers, husbands, and brothers. 

It was a pleasing, doctrine, and took root 
apace ; the sneers of the male members of the 
community, and their demonstrations of the 
futility of the arguments, and the absurdity of 
the deductions therefi:om, were received as testi- 
monies to their disturbance and alarm at the 
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truth havlDg at length been brought home to 
the minds of their female belongings, and femi- 
nine Elmton rushed almost en masse to the first 
lecture. It was somewhat of a shock to find 
Miss Sophonisba in plain and severe Bloomer 
costume, which, truth to tell, was as sore a 
mortification to the spirit of its wearer (who 
would fain have attired herself in silks and 
satins, frills and furbelows), as it was a disap- 
pointment to those who had hoped, in the in- 
tervals of being enlightened as to their social 
and political wrongs, to study the cut of the 
lecturer's tunic, or to learn some novel mode of 
arranging their hair. 

But, despite this disappointment, Miss Sopho- 
nisba, as was her wont, as soon as she began to 
speak, carried the whole of her audience with 
her. Staid and respectable matrons, who had jog- 
ged through life very contentedly, only reliev- 
ing the monotony of their placid existence by 
an occasional grumble, awoke suddenly to the 
fact that they were no better than slaves'; that 

their quiet, steady-going husbands were un- 
• 

conscionable tyrants, and that the urgent and 
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only possible remedy for this grievous state of 
things was that they should one and all be 
instantly entitled to a vote, and be eligible, 
not only for election to Parliament, but for 
every office and employment at present filled 
exclusively and unworthily by the male 
sex. 

Dr. S. Jeffi^eson Barker did not attempt 
either to supplement or to emulate her col- 
league. At the conclusion of Miss Sophonisba's 
brilliant harangue she rose to state facts, and 
to enter into business details. She began by 
hoping that the vehement applause accorded to 
the lecturer signified that there were many 
present who felt their wrongs, and were willing 
to join the cause, and to aid in emancipating 
not only themselves, but all their suffering 
sisters in the United Kingdom, fi:om the igno- 
minious thraldom in which they were held by 
the tyranny of man ; and went on to state that 
it was proposed at once to form an association, 
to be called the "Elmton Society for the 
Emancipation of Women," in connection with 
the head office in London ; that ladies were 

VOL. II. I 
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urged to join the society, which involved a sub- 
scription of only five shillings monthly ; and 
also to allow their names to be placed on the 
Committee, when the subscription would be ten 
shillings, with an immediate donation of one 
pound, to allow of suitable premises being en- 
gaged ; that a most eligible suite of rooms had 
been seen on the ground-floor of No. 20, 
Wheeler Street, and would be at once secured, 
should sufficient funds be forthcoming ; that all 
subscriptions were to be payable in advance, 
and that she was now ready to receive both 
the money and the names of those who wished 
to join the Society, and advance the good 
cause. 

There was some little hesitation when Dr. 
S. Jeffreson Barker concluded her speech, and 
seated herself at a table, on which were a large 
inkstand, two formidable-looking ledgers, and a 
money-box. No one liked to make the first 
move, and there was an immense deal of 
whispering and giggling. At length, however, 
the patience of Miss Martha Tibbs, a maiden 
lady of a certain age, was exhausted, and rising 
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abraptly, she marched towards the platform. 
It must certainly have been compassion for the 
sufferings of others that was the mainspring of 
Miss Tibbs's action, for she was herself totally 
free from the present possession, and, to all 
appearance, from the future fear, of a 
" tyrant I" 

•' On the Committee, if you please," she said, 
in a gruff voice, as she tendered the requisite 
coins. '^ Common sense is always valuable in 
such matters, and my time shall be at your 
disposal." 

Miss Tibbs having broken the ice, the rest 
of the audience almost all followed like sheep, 
seventy inscribing themselves as members of 
the Committee, and receiving a small ivory 
badge, with '* Committee, S. E. W., Elmton," in- 
scribed thereon, two hundred and fifty becoming 
members, and receiving green cards, with 
" Member, S. E. W., Elmton," printed on them 
in large letters. 

" Not bad for a first start," said S. J. Barker, 
as she counted the money, after she and So- 
phonisba had discussed a toothsome supper on 

i2 
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their retnm home. ^ £167 10s to start with^ 
and £97 lOs, coming in in monthly sabficriptions. 
Not bad while it lasts." 

^Bnt it never does," said Sophonisba. 

These companions were by no means new to 
the art of setting such associations on foot. 

"We shall see. We have never tried the 
game in this country yet. It is new here, 
whereas it is pretty well played ont in the 
States. I calcnlate we may keep on here for a 
year or more, and then we can move on to 
some other town." 

The gromid-floor rooms of 20, Wheeler Street, 
were at once engaged, the gold-lettered blinds 
and brass bell-plate ordered, and a meeting of 
the committee, with Miss Tibbs at their head, 
convened. The half^ducated women (princi- 
pally tradesmen's and small mill-owners' wives) 
who composed it, had not the very faintest 
notion of what they wanted, or of what they 
were expected to do; but they had a vague 
idea that they were doing something very 
spirited, independent, and clever, and felt 
immensely important when they refused an 
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invitation to tea, on the ground that it was 
their " committee night." 

Naturally such materials were as wax in the 
experienced hands of Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker 
and Miss Sophonisba Jinks, and the former was 
unanimously voted to the post of treasurer, the 
latter to that of secretary. 

For some months all went well with the 
fiociety — or rather with the two leading spirits 
thereof. The subscriptions were paid with 
commendable regularity, and the committee 
were kept fully satisfied by being required to 
deliberate at their monthly meetings on the 
answer to be returned to some sister society 
(which was, of course, mythical, having been 
composed by Mies Sophonisba), to audit ac- 
counts carefully prepared in her own interest 
by Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker, and to propose 
the sending out of fresh circulars, headed by 
the names of all the committee. This was, 
perhaps, the favourite employment ; it seemed 
a perfectly never-ending pleasure to most of 
the members to see their names in print, and 
they appeared to think it amply repaid them 
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for their monthly subscriptions. Lectures were 
occasionally given, sometimes introducing a 
lecturer from a distance, a friend of Miss Sopho- 
nisba, who delighted her audience by talking 
of the " action of Elmton " as an '* immense 
assistance to the cause," and congratulating 
that town on being " known far and wide as 
leading the van of progress " in the emancipa- 
tion of the women of England — all which 
greatly delighted her listeners, who understood 
about as much of progress as they did of 
parabolism. 

But even the delight of thinking that " the eyes 
of England " Cto use a favourite phrase of Miss 
Sophonisba's) " were directed on Elmton " — or 
rather, as each member of the committee secretly 
believed, on her individual self — began at length 
to pall. With a truly commendable amount of 
good sense and foresight, the men of the town 
had, as a rule, determined to let the women 
have their own way, convinced that thus the 
absurdity would die out all the sooner. They 
had occasionally laughed at their wives, it is 
true, and grumbled when their suppers were 
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neglected on a committee night ; but they had 
done no more, and this* absence of opposition 
was an unspoken but terrible mortification to 
the so-called " strong-minded." It began very 
gradually to dawn upon them that the monthly 
subscriptions, exacted with such unflinching 
regularity, were an immediate and tangible 
loss, necessitating certain privations in the 
matter of bonnets and ribbons ; while at present, 
as far as they could see, there was no change 
whatsoever in their condition. It was true 
that they had signed a petition to Parliament, 
and had seen in the paper that it had been 
actually presented by the Member for the 
Borough — which for a time had made them 
feel that they were in some measure embarked 
upon the troubled sea of public life ; but this 
had worn off, and even the proud consciousness 
of living under " the eyes of England " began, 
after a time, to lose its zest. The attendance 
at the committee meetings began visibly to 
slacken, the subscriptions became less regular ; 
and Dr. Barker, accustomed to such premoni- 
tory symptoms of weariness, at once took alarm. 
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Another antagonistic cause, too, had been at 
work. Dr. Barker had been seriously unwell 
for several days, and unable to keep Sophon- 
isba constantly in sight, as was her wont ; and 
that young person had taken advantage of her 
unusual liberty to disport herself in ways most 
unbecoming the championess of Female Eman- 
cipation. Free from supervision, she had al- 
lowed herself to chatter iu the most damaging 
and distracting manner, and had so grievously 
mismanaged the committee meeting over which 
she had been called to preside, that for the first 
time there was a considerable want of harmony, 
and several of the members intimated in in- 
dignant tones their intention of not attending 
again. 

Then, procuring a ball-dress from Miss Dea- 
kin, the milliner who occupied the first floor 
of 20, Wheeler Street, she had attended a ball 
in the Town-hall, her American training pre- 
yenting her from seeing any reason against her 
doing so, in the fact that she was unprovided 
with a chaperon. 

Perhaps this was more disastrous than any- 
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thing else. We have already said that Sophon- 
ieba was fair and decidedly pretty; she had 
also the advantage of novelty, and of being an 
excellent dancer, and the consequence was that 
she had no lack of partners, who all pronounced 
her " an out-and-out jolly girl." High praise, 
truly; but hardly suitable to anyone in so 
exalted a position as that of secretary to the 
the Society for the Emancipation of Women ! 

There was no end to the troubles resulting 
from that evening's festivity. Mothers who 
saw their daughters supplanted by the peccant 
secretary, were little inclined to be merciful in 
their view of her conduct, and hinted pretty 
freely that a girl who would go alone to a 
public ball could be " no better than she should 
be." 

Altogethei\ when Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker 
was sufficiently recovered to leave her room, 
she was aghast at the mischief wrought by her 
subordinate during her temporary retirement. 
It was evident that something must be done, 
and that quickly, if any hold were to be re- 
tained over the recalcitrant members, and the 
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societj to be rescued from utter shipuneck. 
I>r« Barker proved herself equal to the occa- 
sioD. She had frequently come in contact with 
several of the paid agitators who aboonded in 
the town, and who were inclined to look on her 
proceedings with favonr, as tending, however 
remotely, to the disruption of society. From 
them she had frequently heard of Christian 
Ettrick, and was aware, not only of the &lse 
steps she had taken with respect to her pro- 
perty, but of her openly-expressed views 
respecting Female Suffrage. 

Here she saw a grand opportunity. K only 
Miss Ettrick could be persuaded to receive a 
deputation, if she could but be induced to 
accord her countenance to the society, to 
allow her name to appear as one of the com- 
mittee, and to attend one or two of the meet- 
ings, the prestige of the Association would at 
once revive. It would be an unspeakable 
delight to the whole society, who were by no 
means exclusively, or iudeed mainly, recruited 
from the " upper ten " of even such a place as 
Elmton, to find themselves in the same room, 
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and, for the time being, on an equality with a 
real ** county lady," the proprietor of one of the 
finest places in Elmshire ; it would revive the 
flagging interest, and probably bring the 
society many fresh members. 
- Dr. Barker knew all this well, being thorough- 
ly acquainted with the proclivities and habits 
of thought of her town's-folk. Miss Sophon- 
isba's Transatlantic training prevented her 
comprehending why a Miss Ettrick should be 
superior to Miss Jinks, or to anyone else. " If 
it had been a lady in her own right, now," she 
began ; but Dr. Barker, whose temper had by no 
means recovered from the shock of finding that 
the instant her back was turned her colleague 
had contrived to do such a vast amount of mis- 
chief, sharply bid her hold her tongue, and not 
make a fool of herself but write out at once a 
suitable letter, begging Miss Ettrick to appoint 
a day for receiving a deputation from the 
Elm ton Society for the Emancipation of Women, 
it having been brought to the notice of the 
said Society that she was considerably interest- 
ed in the cause. 
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M18S Sophonisba looked sulky, but obeyed ; 
and Dr. Barker, reading the letter carefully 
over, pronounced that it would do, and it, some 
circulars, and a copy of the rules of the society 
were duly posted. Two days passed without 
an answer, but, on the day when we first make 
acquaintance with the treasurer and secretary, 
Christian's reply had been received, expressing 
her willingness to receive the deputation, and 
naming the first of November, then about a 
fortnight off, as the day most suitable to her. 
Since the receipt of the letter. Miss Sophonisba 
had been hard at work, sending out summonses 
for an extraordinary meeting of the committee 
on important business. 

** Let's go a good number," she said, when, 
the task concluded, she subsided into the rock- 
ing-chair opposite to her colleague. "How 
many shall we go if — do say !" 

" Ten," said Dr. Barker, snappishly. 

" Ten I— is that all ?" 

"Yes, and enough too. If we were more, 
how could I be sure of keeping close to you, 
and stopping you from jawing f 
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"Well, you needn't be so cross," said So- 
phonisba, melting into tears. 

"Well, I am — it's enough to make anyone 
mad at you. This is out-and-out the best draw 
we've ever had — over a thousand paid, and 
only £300 expenses, all told ; and then, as soon 
as my back's turned, you must needs go and 
kick the pail over like an old cow — ^it's dis- 
gusting!" and Dr. Barker gave an emphatic 
stamp. 

" Well, it'll be all right now with this Miss 
Ettrick," sobbed Sophonisba. 

" I hope it may be," was the grim answer ; 
" but even if it is, it'll be no thanks to you. I 
wish I knew how much she'd be good for at 
first I" 

Poor Christian! if she could but have been 
behind the scenes I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise." 

Othello. 

TT must not be supposed that Lindsay's per- 
•^ emptory refusal to return to Ettrick, and 
Hyacinth's consequent discovery that he could 
be cross and selfish, and was, therefore, by no 
means so perfect as she had fondly believed him 
to be, had entirely spoilt the pleasure of her 
honeymoon. It is true that she thought much 
of Sttrick and of Christian, and that, whenever 
she did think of them, tears would rise unbid- 
den to her eyes, partly at the thought of the 
loving father she should never see again, partly 
with longing to weep with and comfort the 
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sister, who must, she felt, be so terribly lonely. 
Still, as the days passed by, and Christian's 
frequent letters made no mention of dislike of 
her solitude, she became gradually more recon- 
ciled, and began once more to take pleasure in 
what was passing around her. 

Lindsay was much relieved to find that she 
offered no opposition to his wishes, and con- 
gratulated himself much on his wisdom in hav- 
ing settled matters with a high hand, and 
made it plain that his will was law. '' It was 
always the best way with women." What man 
does not implicitly believe that he knows better 
than anyone else in the world how to manage 
women? Lindsay was no exception to the 
rule, and was naturally neither more nor less 
ignorant than his fellows. 

They moved slowly on from Venice to •Flo- 
rence, along the Cornicbe to Cannes, and then 
on to Paris. Under other circumstances, Paris 
would have been a real delight to Hyacinth ; 
now she was counting the hours that must 
elapse before she could throw herself into 
Christian's arms. The nearer she drew, the 
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harder it seemed not to give utterance to the 
longing that grew daily stronger ; but Lindsay- 
was evidently enjoying Paris — she would not 
utter a word that could mar his enjoyment. 

We do not mean to convey that Hyacinth was 
always in this frame of mind ; very frequently, 
indeed, her buoyant youth would assert itself, 
and she would be as gay and cheerful as was 
her wont. Having seen so little in her life, 
and having only been to the play twice, the 
theatres were a never-ending source of delight 
to her, in which Lindsay thoroughly concurred. 
But still it was with a feeling of irrepressible 
delight that she rose on the morning of their 
departure, and felt that she was at length really 
on her way to Christian. She did not wish to 
make this more apparent to Lindsay than she 
could possibly help ; she thought that, seeing 
how delighted she was that the time had at 
length arrived, he would reproach himself for 
having postponed it unnecessarily, and she 
would have done anything rather than give 
him pain. 

She need not, had she but known it, have had 
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any fears of self-reproach on Lindsay's part ; he 
perceived her state of joyful expectation, but far 
from any idea of blaming himself entering his 
mind, he felt irritated and aggrieved at her evi- 
dent delight, persuading himself that what 
pleased him ought to have been amply sufficient 
for her. If the visit to Ettrick had not been 
eminently convenient to him at that moment, it 
is more than probable that he would, even at the 
eleventh hour, have made some excuse to post- 
pone it; as it was, he contented himself by 
being cross and sulky to a degree quite new to 
his wife. However, she had naturally a sweet 
though a very warm temper, and Lindsay was 
so precious to her that she declined to believe 
that all his manifestations of bad humour could 
really proceed from that cause alone, tormenting 
herself during the whole journey with fears 
that he must be ill, and taking little precautions 
for his comfort and convenience, which ought to 
have mollified, but in his present mood rather 
exasperated him. 

His creed was that a woman, when she mar- 
ried, should be so grateful to Providence for its 
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bounty in giving her the supreme blessing of 
a husband that she should at once be ready to 
abandon all care for her own kith and kin, and 
be perfectly satisfied to minister to his wishes, 
and hang reverentially upon his words. He had 
felt somewhat aggrieved even at the tears Hya- 

» 

cinth had shed for her father ; he thought that, 
possessing him, she should have neither wished 
for nor required more. 

Naturally, therefore, it was provoking to him 
to find that the fact that it had been his 
sovereign will and pleasure to* remain abroad 
had not been sufficient to dispose of his wife's 
wish to return home, and he arrived at Ettriok 
in as unamiable a humour as could well be 
imagined. 

"Where is Ronald?" said Hyacinth, after 
dinner, as she sat with Scamp curled up in 
ecstatic happiness on her lap, and Sailor ex- 
tended at her feet ; " you have never mentioned 
him, and I asked in every letter." 

" Didn't I !" said Christian, with an affecta- 
tion of indifference ; " poor old Ronald, he is 
dead! we buried him under the beech-tree in 
the Hyacinth Dell." 
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" Dead ! and you never told me 1 When was 
it I and how ?" 

'* We found him dead one evening, stretched 
out as if he were asleep," said Christian, who 
was determined not to tell her sister that the 
melancholy event had occurred on her wedding- 
day, and at her own door ; " you know he was 
very old." 

" Yes ; a good riddance," said Sir Lindsay; 
** if that brute " — pointing to Sailor — " were 
to go too, it would be a good thing." 

His tone was so cross and snappish that 
Christian could not suppress a look of surprise ; 
seeing which, Hyacinth checked the warm words 
of defence of her old favourite that had risen 
to her Kps. But turn the conversation to what 
topic they might, Lindsay had some disagreea- 
ble remark to make upon it, and both sisters 
were glad when the evening was over. 

" My poor Hyacinth 1" was Christian s reflec- 
tion, as she mused that night in her own room, 
" how unworthy he is of her, and how sweetly 
she bears all his ill-temper ! Well, how women 

can be found to put themselves in the power of 
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a man for better for worse, passes my compre- 
hension. Love must be a far stronger power 
than I imagine, if it ever takes such possession 
of my senses as to make me even conceive such 
a thing possible !" 

Hyacinth slept but little that night. She was 
intensely excited at the return to her old home, 
and by all the associations connected with her 
father, which renewed her grief for his loss ; it 
was an exquisite pleasure to find herself once 
more with Christian, the hitherto inseparable 
companion of her whole life. But all these 
things were as nothing to the fact that Lindsay, 
her precious, peerless Lindsay, had been cross, 
unkind, and almost rude to her for a whole 
day ! She wondered much what was the mat- 
ter, and racked her brain to conceive any cause 
of annoyance or offence which she had given 
him, but in vain. Naturally the reason of his 
ill-humour never dawned upon her ; she would 
hardly have believed, had she been told, that he 
objected to her rejoicing at seeing once more 
her old home and her twin-sister ; still, with a 
rare discretion, she abstained from asking him 
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what was the matter, and even feigned not to 
observe anything unusual. 

In this she acted wisely, for Lindsay would 
have been much offended at having his ill- 
humour remarked upon, more especially by his 
wife, who was in duty bound to think him 
perfect, whatever he might choose either to 
do or say. 

Thanks to a good night's rest, and to his 
amour^ropre having been left undisturbed, he 
rose the next morning in a better humour, and 
Christian was relieved to find that her sister 
had not incessant crossness and ill -temper to 
endure. There was, of course, a good deal of 
business to be transacted, which had been 
awaiting Sir Lindsay's return, and after break- 
fast the family lawyer, who had travelled by 
the early train from London, made his appear- * 
ance, and they retired together to the library. 

For the first time the sisters were left alone ; 
and then Hyacinth, with many tears, heard all 
that Christian had to tell of their father's 
death. 

**And you do not feel very lonely!" she 
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said, when they at length passed on to other 
matters. '* I should so like vou to come and 
. live with ns !" 

" So would not Lindsay, I imagine," thought 
Christian; but she only said, " Lonely 1 My 
dear Bluebell, I am far too busy. K you 
only knew all the business I have to get 
through !" 

" And Aunt Marion wanted to stay with you 
for a little ?" 

" No ; to live with me as a chaperon." 

" And you would not have her I Well, I'm 
not a bit surprised ; I shouldn't have liked it 
myself, if I had been in your place. But 
Lindsay said you were very wrong — that it 
would have been the very best thing in the 
world, and that it was a great mistake your 
refusing." 

"I don't agree with him," said Christian, 
placidly. 

" Well — but I suppose it is odd your having 
no chaperon.'' 

" Then it must continue odd. I can take 
very good care of myself, and don't mean to 
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make myself uncomfortable, for the sake of 
conventionality." 

" You are just the same Christian as ever," 
said Hyacinth, laughing. " How I should hate 
living here all alone ! I couldn't do- it. Oh ! 
Christian, it seems such a different world, now 
that I have my dear Lindsay 1" 

Not appreciating Lindsay, feeling extremely 
wrathful at the manner in which he had spoken 
to her sister the night before, and generally 
mistrusting the whole race of men, Christian 
had nothing to reply to what seemed to her a 
piece of gross infatuation, and changed the 
subject by proposing a visit to the stables, 
where Bay Charmer delighted her mistress by 
recognising her with a whinny of welcome. 

"You dear thing!" said Hyacinth, kissing 
her glossy neck, " how nice of you to know me 
again 1 What fun we will have together at 
Knotlem 1" 

" Apropos of hunting," said Christian, as they 
left the stables and strolled towards the Hya- 
cinth DeU, " do explain something which has 
puzzled me immensely. When we were putting 
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your room to rights, after your departure, in 
one of the drawers we found a mounted fox's 
brush. How did you ever become possessed of 
such a thing ?" 

" I don't mind telling you now ; there is no 
one to be vexed about it, and Lindsay knows," 
answered Hyacinth; and she detailed the his- 
tory of her hunting escapade, with which our 
readers are already familiar. 

But after having related it she became very 
grave and silent. She had never once thought 
of Wilfred Lambert since her wedding-day — 
she might almost be said to have forgotten his 
existence; and now he was recalled to her 
under the beech-tree in the Glen — the very spot 
where he had bid her farewell — the place where 
she had last thought of him on the eve of her 
wedding-day — the spot that was now poor old 
Ronald's grave. A species of shiver — a sort of 
anticipation of future sorrow — passed over her. 
She negatived, somewhat hastily, Christian's' 
proposition to take the boat out for half an 
hour, on the plea of fatigue, and they walked 
slowly back to the house. 
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« The sixteenth of May— I shall not fail," 
were words that kept ringing in her ears, 
sounding like a whisper of evil omen. What 
nonsense 1 she told herself, angrily. She had 
promised — had, indeed, said nothing. Mr. Lam- 
bert had asserted his intention of returning on 
that day to ask her to be his wife, if she were 
still unmarried ; but he had done so in the belief 
which she then shared — that Lindsay loved 
Christian. Doubtless, long ere this, the tidings 
of her marriage had shown him how mistaken 
he had been, and he had probably forgotten 
her. 

But, as she told herself this, a sort of presenti- 
ment of coming ill still hung about her, and 
she strove in vain to banish Wilfred Lambert 
from her mind. 

"I say. Hyacinth," said Lindsay, that after- 
noon, as they rode together in the direction of 
Brymer Oaks, Bay Charmer prancing, curveting, 
and showing herself off in every possible way, 
** you told me about your father's giving you 
and Christian the diamonds you wore that 
night at the ball. Do you know, it turns out 
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that those he gave her are, heirlooms, and be- 
long to the title ; he had no right to give them 
. at all r' 

^'But Christian has the estate. Don't the 
heirlooms go with that I" asked Hyacinth, 
whose views of inheritance, property, and all 
other legal matters, were decidedly hazy. 

"Not with this estate, which was your 
father's to leave. They belong to Glen Ettrick. 
He must have forgotten that when he gave them 
to Christian." 

" Well, it doesn't signify. Fm sure I've got 
plenty." 

"My dear Hyacinth, you must have the 
heirlooms, of course. It's a case of positive 
right." 

"But I couldn't take them from Christian. 
It's impossible. Papa gave them to her." 

" Which, as I have just tried to explain to 
you, he had not the smallest right to do. Don't 
be childish, Hyacinth. The diamonds are mine, 
not Christian's, and I shall of course claim them. 
It would be wrong not to do so." 

" It seems hard," said Hyacinth ; " but I am 
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sure, Lindsay, you know best. Of course I can 
give Christian my diamonds instead, and she 
is clever, and will understand about heirlooms^ 
and not mind." 

" I can't help her minding or not, I certainly 
shall claim my own property. But pray don't 
let me hear any more of such nonsense as your 
giviDg up yours. Your father gave them to you, 
and I insist on your keeping them." 

" But, Lindsay, just think I It is so unfair 
that I should have all, and she nothing, par- 
ticularly as she is the eldest." 

"I don't know what you mean by having 
all. She has the estate, and £8,000 a year, 
which is more by a good deal than you 
have." 

" But, Lindsay " 

"But, Hyacinth, don't talk any more non- 
sense. The diamonds Christian has are mine, 
and I forbid you to part with yours. I won- 
der you shouldn't care more for your father's 
gift !" 

Hyacinth said no more, but the pleasure of 
her ride was gone, not even a brisk gallop 
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across country having the power to raise her 
spirits. She could not and would not allow 
that Lindsay could possibly be wrong, still it 
jarred her feelings, and offended her notions of 
fairness, to deprive Christian of her diamonds, 
and to give nothing in return. 

She went straight to her sister's room when 
she got home, and told her all Lindsay had 
said. Christian laughed, more especially at 
Lindsay's reproach to his wife for not caring 
sufficiently for her father's gift. She shrewdly 
suspected, what was indeed the case, that the 
value of the diamonds far outweighed any 
sentiment in his mind. She guessed that her 
father had given her the ancestral gems in the 
belief that she would marry her cousin, and 
that therefore they only came into her pos- 
session a little before their time. But her 
first thought was to re-assure Hyacinth. 

" You silly Bluebell, to fancy I care one bit 
for jewels 1 Of course Lindsay is quite right, 
and heirlooms do go with the title. I shall be 
very glad to be relieved of the custody of them. 
And as for yours, you don't fancy I would have 
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taken them, though it was very dear of you to 
want to give them to me. They are infinitely 
more in your line than in mine." 

" It is very good of you not to mind," said 
Hyacinth, doubtfully. 

**Mindl You foolish child, did you ever 
know me wear even the bracelets and rings I 
have, when I could by any possibility help 
it?" 

And Hyacinth, being forced to acknowlege 
she had not, felt somewhat comforted. Christian 
brought down the diamonds, and gave them to 
Lindsay that evening after dinner. 

"It is rather a relief to me to get rid of 
them," she said. " You could hardly find any- 
one to whom they are of less use, or who cares 
for them so little." 

When Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick took 
their departure for Knotlem, in the course of the 
ensuing week, they left Christian much puzzled 
as to her own feelings respecting them. 
Hyacinth professed herself enthusiastically 
happy, and Christian tried to hope that she 
really was so; but she could not realise how 
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anyone, who, to her eyes, was so egregiously 
selfish as Lindsay, could possibly inspire such a 
passion. The imaginative faculty was not strong 
in her, and she was far from possessing her sis- 
ter's power of idealisation. Then she was con- 
scious that she could not quite understand him ; 
it was surely impossible that, married to anyone 
so loving and so lovable as was Hyacinth, he 
could be indifferent to her, yet certainly his man- 
ner of speaking either to or of her was far less 
deferential than she, in her devotion to her sister, 
deemed fitting. However, she tried to dismiss 
her uneasiness as to Hyacinth's future happiness, 
by the reflection that she knew nothing what- 
ever of love and lovers, and the hope that it was 
her ignorance rather than his affection that was 
in fault. 

Meanwhile Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick 
were settling down in their hunting-quarters at 
Knotlem. It was a very tiny little house, almost 
in the town, but it was the only one to be had 
possessed of adequate stabling — ^naturally ot 
even greater importance to a hunting-man than 
his own accommodation. Hyacinth's taste soon 
converted the common, dingy-looking little 
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drawing-room into a pretty and unique boudoir. 
The walls were fortunately inoffensive, some- 
what a rare occurrence in houses of an inferior 
class ; and so with cretonne curtains and fur- 
niture of small oriental pattern, some luxurious 
chairs, not to be found in the " inventory " of 
Knotlem Lodge, Turkish and Persian rugs, 
liberally dispersed over the floor to hide the 
threadbare crimson carpet, sundry red velvet 
brackets for effective though not particularly 
valuable Indian china, and a lavish display of 
Hyacinth's wedding presents, and other pet 
nicknacks, the room looked not only pretty, but 
thoroughly homelike and comfortable. 

It was a disappointment to Hyacinth to find 
that there was not a single spare room, thus 
rendering it impossible for her to have Chris- 
tian to stay with her ; but she felt comforted for 
this when Lindsay showed her a letter from his 
mother, offering to pay them a long visit ; it 
was, she felt, a great relief to be able to say 
traly that it was utterly impossible. 

Hyacinth was by no means attached to her 
mother-in-law. As we have seen, she had dis- 
agreeable reminiscences of her, dating far back 
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in her childhood, and these had been by no 
means effaced during Mrs. Ettrick's stay at the 
Hall. She had contrived to make many very 
unpleasant speeches, which Hyacinth keenly 
resented and accurately remembered, and had 
not been specially gracious in welcoming her as 
her daughter-in-law. Knowing nothing of the 
way in which Lindsay had been assigned to 
Christian, Hyacinth naturally ascribed this 
coldness to dislike of herself, and returned her 
mother-in-law's assumed aversion with interest. 
It was therefore no small relief to know that to 
receive her as an inmate at Knotlem was ab- 
solutely impossible ; besides. Hyacinth felt that 
it would have tied her terribly, she could hardly 
have left Mrs. Ettrick alone day after day, and 
yet she had set her heart on hunting three 
days a week, and driving Lindsay to covert in 
her pretty pony phaeton on any other days that 
he might go out. 

So she felt she could not regret the smallness 
of the house so much as she might otherwise 
have done, and comforted herself by looking 
forward to London, where she might have 
Christian with her. 
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The first meet of the season was at Dempston 
Gorse, about six miles from Knotlem; and 
Hyacinth, as she drove her black ponies to the 
meet, felt a considerable excitement at the 
prospect of her first day's real hunting. Bay 
Charmer and Lindsay's handsome grey, JJomeo, 
were objects of considerable attention, and many 
admiring glances were cast on Hyacinth as 
she rode by her husband's side on her lovely 
mare. ^ 

Lindsay was fully aware of these glances, 
and enjoyed them thoroughly. He liked other 
people to admire his possession and approve 
his taste. At that moment he felt prouder and 
more elated than he had done since his wed« 
ding-day. He soon found many friends among 
the throng, and was at once besieged with 
entreaties for introductions to his wife. 

Hyacinth was totally unaware of the admira- 
tion she excited, ascribing the many glances 
turned upon her to Bay Charmer's perfections ; 
but being of an extremely sociable disposition, 
and having hitherto had but slight opportunity 
of indulging it, she felt considerably elated 
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at the number of acquaintances who crowded 
round her. 

Lindsay watched with pride and pleasure 
the sensation she created — it was a pleasing 
tribute to his taste and judgment, and put him 
on excellent terms with himself. There was 
but little time, however, for indulgence in 
social amenities, for the find was almost imme- 
diate, and, gathering up their reins, Lindsay 
and Hyacinth were soon sailing together over 
the level pastures. It was a different sort ot 
country from Elmshire, and the first two or three 
fences looked very formidable to Hyacinth's un- 
accustomed eyes; but finding Bay Charmer 
seemed perfectly at home, and cleared all 
obstacles with unvarying precision, she was 
speedily at her ease, and enjoying herself fiilly 
as much as she expected to do. 

It was a very fast run, with a kill in the 
open, and she had, to her immense delight, the 
glory of being presented with the brush, as the 
only lady up. But, surgit amari aliqiddy it 
brought memories she would gladly have 
avoided. As they turned to ride home, in com- 
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pany with many of the field whose way was the 
same as theirs, Lindsay was suddenly greeted 
by a very handsome young woman on a showy 
chestnut. 

"Lindsay Ettrick, by all that's wonderful! 
Well met, Lindsay 1 Where have you dropped 
fi-omr 

Hyacinth was considerably amazed at the 
familiarity of this greeting, but even more sur- 
prised to see her husband change colour, and 
look much discomfited. However, he recovered 
himself speedily, responded to the greeting, and 
continued, 

"Let me introduce you to Lady Ettrick. 
Hyacinth, my dear, Mrs. Marsfield.'^ 

Hyacinth, looking at her new acquaintance, 
took an instinctive dislike to the bold though 
handsome black 'eyes that were fixed upon her, 
which feeling was not lessened by the cool 
way in which their owner proceeded to appro- 
priate Lindsay during the ride home. Certainly 
Hyacinth could not complain of being neglected, 
for she had any number of cavaliers ready and 
wilKng to amuse and entertain her ; but nothing 
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could make up to her for the loss of Lindsay's 
society, and she looked with anything but 
charitable feelings at the superb figure on the 
showy chestnut in front of her, 

"Good-bye, my dear Lady Ettrick," said 
Mrs. Marsfield, carelessly, as she and Lindsay, 
who were leading the way, paused at a cross- 
road, where their respective routes diverged. 
" ril come over and see you in a day or two. 
Your husband and I are such old friends ; I 
hope we shall ofken see you at Marsfield. Sir 
Harry, are you coming my way? We had 
better trot on, I felt a drop of rain." 

Hyacinth did not feel at all desirous of the 
promised visit. Something in Mrs. Marsfield's 
manner jarred her ; besides, she was indignant 
at her calm appropriation of Lindsay. She was 
dying to ask questions about her, but. various 
people, living either in the town or beyond it, 
accompanied them to their very door, and she 
had no opportunity until they were seated 
quietly in the drawing-room after dinner, when 
she commenced her inquiries. 

"Laura Marsfield!" said Lindsay, sleepily. 
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from the depths of his luxurious arm-chair. 
"Oh! she's capital fun. Not the style one 
would care for in one's wife or one's sis^ 
ter exactly, but not a bit of harm in her," 

" She seemed to know you very well." 

"Ohl that's her -manner. But I did know 
her very well once, when we were quartered at 
Timborough. She was a manufacturer's daugh- 
ter, with lots of money, and now she's married 
Marsfield, old Lord Cottington's only son, and 
they live with him at Marsfield, about three 
miles from this. It's sure to be a gay, pleasant 
house." 

Hyacinth said nothing, but she experienced 
an uneasy and indefinable presentiment of 
future discomfort connected in some way with 
Mrs. Marsfield. Her feelings were not ren- 
dered more cordial when Mrs. Marsfield drove 
over two days later to pay her a visit. Lind- 
say had gone to a distant meet — too distant, it 
had been agreed, for the ponies, and she felt 
jealous when her visitor mentioned having been 
there, and having seen her husband. 

" He promised you . would both dine with us 
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to-morrow night," she continued, carelessly. 
'^ He and I are such old friends that I felt sure 
you would excuse a formal note — ^writing is such 
a bore." 

"Oh! certainly. We shall be very happy," 
said Hyacinth, frigidly. She felt that she was 
growing more and more to dislike this woman, 
who seemed determined to take possession of 
her husband. 

'^Tou'U find this place gayandpleasant enough 
soon," continued her visitor ; " people have 
hardly settled down yet. There are plenty of 
balls in the Winter ; we're going to give a fancy 
one at Marsfield. What will you be ? I told 
Lindsay .to-day he'd look best as somebody of 
Charles II.'s time." 

"I have no doubt the dress would be be- 
coming to Sir Lindsay," said Hyacinth, coldly, 
with a marked emphasis on the Sir ; '^ for my- 
self, 1 fear I must decline, my mourning is too 
deep for such a festivity." 

*^ Oh I that's old-fBushioned nonsense," return- 
ed Mrs. Marsfield. ^' I shall talk to your hus- 
band; it'll be too ridiculous to shut yourself up." 
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Hyacinth could not at all make out her hus- 
band's feelings towards Mrs. Marsfield ; he called 
her fast and slang, and bad style, yet she seem- 
ed to do much as she pleased with him. It did 
not seem a case of fascination exactly ; Hyacinth 
did not feel precisely jealous, still she was 
deeply hurt at the persistent manner in which 
her husband and Mrs. Marsfield always came 
together when they met, which was a matter of 
almost daily occurrence, both in the hunting- 
field and at the many dinners to which they 
were invited. She was left to her own devices 
on such occasions, and as she did not want for 
cavaliers, as she enjoyed very keenly all the 
amusements of which, as yet, she had scarcely 
tasted, as she was endowed with high not to 
say wild spirits, which had never been modified 
and restrained by intercourse with the world, 
and as she was piqued at Lindsay's conduct, and 
yet desired above all things that neither he nor 
Mrs. Marsfield should see her annoyance, it was 
perhaps not very wonderful that after some six 
weeks had elapsed the mothers who saw their 
daughters eclipsed by, and neglected for, the 
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piquante bride, and the dull, staid matrons, to 
■whom no young men ever dreamt of talking, 
should have begun to shake their heads and 
say, " Poor Sir Lindsay 1 it was very sad — he 
was much to be pitied ;" or that it should have 
been decided, in most circles in Enotlem and 
its vicinity, that ** Lady Ettrick was decidedly 
fast." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Women, trp till this 
Cramped under worse than South-Sea isle taboo, 
Dwarfs of the gynseceum, fail so far 
In high desire, they know not, cannot guess 
How much their welfare is a passion to us. — 
If we could give them surer, quicker proof : — 
Oh ! if our end were less achievable 
By slow approaches than by single act 
Of immolation, any phase of death. 
We were as prompt to spring against the pikes. 
Or down the fiery gulf, as talk of it. 
To compass our dear sister^s liberties/* 

The Princess. 

CHRISTIAN rose, on the morning of the first 
of November, with the feeling that some- 
thing very unusual and extremely important 
was about to occur. She would have been 
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somewhat puzzled if she had been qiies- 
tioned as to what result she anticipated from 
this deputation of the Elmton Society for the 
Emancipation of Wocben ; she was even quite in 
the dark as to what could possibly have induced 
them to offer to wait upon her ; still she felt 
glad, it was surely a move in the right direction, 
and sure to bring her into immediate contact 
' with those who were working in the cause of 
female advancement and social progress. She 
rather wondered what Laurence would say to 
the matter ; he had predicted that acquaintance 
with any of those female leaders of the move- 
ment, whom he had profanely termed the 
" shrieking sisterhood," would surely end in her 
speedy disenchantment; She trusted such 
would not be the case, it would be so unspeak- 
ably humiliating to have to acknowledge that 
a man was in the right on such a subject. 

Still she felt an unaccountable longing to tell 
him what she was about to do, and to hear his 
opinion of the proceeding, and felt considerable 
disappointment at not encountering him, as she 
had hitherto so often done, in her solitary rides. 
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She was unaware that he had gone to London 
for a fortnight on business, and wondered con- 
siderably as to what could have become of him. 
She was greatly surprised to find how much she 
missed these casual meetings ; she had not the 
faintest suspicion that her interest in Laurence 
had the least tenderness in it, and would have 
laughed to scorn, if she had not been unspeak- 
ably indignant at, the suggestion that she 
cared in the slightest degree whether she ever 
saw him again or not ; but though she was 
perfectly unaware of it, such indifference 
was very far, indeed, from being real. She 
was conscious of caring for his approbation 
and good opinion more than she had ever 
hitherto done for that of anyone she knew ; 
but she believed that this was only because he 
had chosen to treat her as a reasonable being, 
and to argue with her as such, instead of pay- 
ing her absurd compliments, and laughing at her 
opinions and convictions ; she little knew that 
she was but turning the first page of the old, 
old but ever new story of woman's life, that the 
care she felt respecting Laurence's opinion was 
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but the dawning of love. Poor Christian ! how 
angry she would have been with anyone who 
had ventured to suggest 6uch a solution of her 
feelings towards the handsome young artist, 
and how well it was that there was no one at 
hand to do so ! Probably more happy and 
suitable marriages have been prevented by such 
innocently-intended banter of injudicious friends 
than by any other cause. 

The station was about two miles from the 
house at Ettrick flail, and Christian, uncertain 
as to the number of her intended visitors, 
despatched both omnibus and break for their 
conveyance. She also ordered a sumptuous 
luncheon, almost sufficient in quantity to have 
regaled a regiment, and seated herself in the 
drawing-room, feeling considerable curiosity, 
and a certain amount of trepidation, at the pro- 
spect before her. 

Dr. S. Jeffireson Barker had had her own way, 
as, indeed, was usually the case, and had strict- 
ly limited the number of the deputation to ten, 
selecting them from among the most enthusias- 
tic champions of the cause. The length of time 
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that Miss Sophonisba took ia arraying herself, 
struck her as suspicious, and, ascending to her 
apartment, she found that damsel attiring her- 
self in a manner little becoming her position 
as secretary to a society whose chie& only 
delayed their assumption of masculine attire in 
deference to the susceptibilities of its weaker 
members. The treasurer could with pleasure 
have shaken her frivolous colleague, but Sopho- 
nisba's talents were too valuable to render it 
expedient to proceed to such violent measures ; 
besides, there was barely time for her to lay 
aside her beloved flounces and furbelows, 
and attire herself once more in her ordinary 
dress. 

" Where on earth did you get all that fiddle- 
faddle firom ?" asked Dr. Barker, as she superin- 
tended the hasty toilet of the sulky and sobbing 
Sophonisba ; " firom Miss Deakin, FU be bound, 
where you got the ball-dress that did such a 
power of mischief. 1 declare Tve a great mind 
to get her to move into these rooms, and take 
hers. T will, too. The High Street will be a 
better situation for her, and it will save us a 
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great deal of trouble to Kve over the Committee 
room, besides keeping you out of mischief. 
Now, then, come along. No I you can't stop to 
put away your fal-lals, it 'U be all we can do 
not to miss the train m it is,"— and driving the 
43ecretary before her. Dr. Barker left the house, 
and saved the train by less than a minute, 
reaching the station in a breathless condition, 
by no means conducive to the sweetening ot 
ber temper. Ashamed to be seen crying like a 
scolded child, Miss Sophonisba recovered her 
equanimity in a manner truly wonderful, and 
only possible to very weak and shallow natured ; 
the excitement of the short journey amused her, 
and by the time they reached the Ettrick Hall 
Station she was as cheerful as was her wont. 

Great was the self-congratulation of the 
members of the deputation at the carriages 
sent to meet them. Mrs. Larkins, the wife 
of the largest mill-owner in Elmton, the only 
one of the party who was herself possess- 
ed of a carriage, felt her importance increased 
as she spread out the folds of her grass-green 
fiatin gown in the corner of the omnibus, and 
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remarked condescendingly that ^^Miss Ettrick 
evidently knew how to do things in proper 
style." Mrs. Larkins was somewhat of a thorn 
in the flesh to Dr. Barker. She was quite will- 
ing to be emancipated, and considered herself 
the equal of any man, and considerably the 
superior of her shrewd, sensible husband, who 
laughed at her follies, and told her she was 
welcome to be as silly as she pleased, so 
long as she did not interfere with his business ; 
but she was devoted to dress, and some dim 
• idea that emancipation mlist bring her more 
money to spend upon it, was at the bottom 
of her adhesion to the cause. She there- 
fore turned a deaf ear to all the treasurer's 
remonstrances, and as she was a person 
of some weight in ElmtA, and a considerable 
assistance in bringing smaller fish to the net. 
Dr. Barker feared to say too much, although 
Mrs. Larkins's splendour was greatly at vari- 
ance with the principles of the society, as 
stated in Miss Sophonisba's eloquent pamphlets 
and speeches. 
Miss Martha Tibbs formed one of the deputa- 
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tion, though she had for some time past been 
far from satisfied with the manner in which 
things were conducted. She was a shrewd old 
maid, with a keen eye to the main chance, and 
was sorely pnzzled by the financial statements 
so glibly and so plausibly propounded by Dr. 
Barker. She had hinted her uneasiness more 
than once, and Dr. Barker would willingly have 
dispensed with the company of one so much 
too shrewd for her wishes, had she not feared 
that Miss Tibbs would be more powerful for 
mischief off the Committee than on it. The re- 
maining six members of the deputation were Mrs. 
Sloman, the wife of the Radical butcher, a lady 
who in theory insisted tha. »■* ™. . sheer 
flying in the face of Providence, who had made 
all men equal, but in^^ractice could not refrain 
from a visit which would give her the oppor- 
tunity of boasting that she had sat in the 
drawing-room of a member of one of the county 
families; of Mrs. Jonas, the wife of a small 
mill-owner, who, had she had the means, would 
have emulated, and endeavoured to outshine the 
magnificence of Mrs. Larkins, but who, in de- 
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fault thereof^ went into the opposite extreme — 
wore a cloth costume, even more severe in cut 
than that of Dr. Barker herself, and harangued 
all who would listen on the immense advantage 
that would accrue to society from the adoption 
by women of male attire ; of Mrs. Maginn, the 
wife of the proprietor of the " Elmshire Arms," 
who had entire control and management of 
everything in the establishment, never permit- 
ting her meek spouse to open his lips save on rare 
occasions, that she might have the opportunity 
of snubbing him, yet who was louder in her 
jeremiads over the subjection of women, and 
more enthusiastic for their emancipation, than 
were any of her colleagues ; of Mrs. Garden, the 
tailor's wife, who always agreed emphatically 
with the last speaker, whatever doctrine he or 
she might have propounded ; and of Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Thomas, widows who were generally 
too bewildered by the utterances of the person 
who spoke last to open their mouths until the 
time for so doing was safely past. 

Mrs. Garden and Miss Sophonisba, Dr. Barker 
deemed it wise to keep under her own eye, 
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lest one should talk nonsense, and the other, as 
was certain, agree to it. She also felt disin- 
clined to lose sight of Miss Tibbs, whose views 
of the financial arrangements were best, she 
thought, unventilated. She therefore decreed 
that these ladies should accompany her in the 
break, while the other six were accommodated 
in the omnibus. 

Arrived at the Hall, the two parties joined, 
and, headed by the old butler, who looked on 
the whole proceeding with sovereign contempt, 
and privately thought his young mistress must 
be out of her mind, proceeded along the corri- 
dor to the drawing-room, where Christian, now 
unmistakably nervous, awaited them. Dr. Bar- 
ker advanced alone, as soon as the door was 
opened, and shook hands with Christian, who 
stood in the centre of the room, and looked — as 
indeed she felt — somewhat uncertain as to what 
was expected of her. 

"Glad to see you. Miss Ettrick," said the 
treasurer, slightly increasing — ^as was her wont 
when speaking officially — the Americanism of 
her tone and manner. " I'm right away glad 
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you consented to receive the deputation. We've 
often heard of you in Elmton as feeling with 
us." 

"I'm sure I'm very glad," said Christian, 
blushing, hesitating, and very far from being 
at her ease. " It is very kind of you, and of 
all these ladies." 

" m just name them to you at once," inter- 
rupted Dr. Barker, " before the secretary reads 
the address. This " — with a wave of her hand 
— "is Miss Martha Tibbs, Mrs. Larkins, Mrs. 
Sloman, Mrs. Jonas, Mrs. Maginn, Mrs. Garden, 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Sophonisba 
Jinks, secretary to the society, and the Al 
Female Lecturer of the D-nited States, and my- 
self, Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker, treasurer and 
general manager of the society, so elected by 
u-niversal acclamation." 

As each name was mentioned Christian bowed, 
and her salutation was returned in ways very 
characteristic of the recipients. Miss Martha 
gave a slight and stiiBT curtsey, such as might 
have been executed by an ancient Dutch doll ; 
Mrs. Larkins spread out her green satin skirts, 
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and made a bow intended to be enormously 
patronizing; Mrs. Sloman, as the advanced 
Radical of the party, was naturally overawed by 
the company in which she found herself, and 
made a curtsey rivalling in obsequiousness those 
which she exacted from her own maids ; Mrs. 
Jonas, true to her assumption of masculine 
manners, gave a sort of nod, accompanied by 
a, jerk of the wide-awake she carried in her 
hand. Mrs. Maginn bowed, with a sweep of 
her hand much as if she were welcoming Chris- 
tian as a customer at the ^^ Elmshire Arms ;'^ 
and Mrs. Garden being named next, gave 
a humble imitation of her immediate predeces* 
sor, which had much the effect of a wren copy- 
ing a peacock ; while Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Thomas bobbed bewildered curtseys, and look- 
ed, as they felt, both uncomfortable and out of 
place. 

" Read the address," commanded Dr. Barker ; 
and Sophonisba, advancing, read, in her singu- 
larly musical voice, a carefully-prepared address, 
wherein many allusions were made to Chris- 
tian's interest in the cause, her love of equality. 
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as evidenced in the speech made by her to her 
tenants on coming of age, and her interest in 
the working-classes, as shown by her liberal 
conduct to her labourers. 

We need hardly weary our readers with the 
usual tall talk and clap-trap by which Female 
Suffrage was made to appear a panacea for all 
ills, and was pointed to as the one cure for all 
difficulties, either in the social or the political 
world; incessant iteration by their wildly- ex- 
cited votaries has long since rendered them a 
burden and vexation of spirit to most sensible 
people. Suffice it to say that the unavoidable 
topic was dwelt on at great length, and in Miss 
Sophonisba's best manner, and that Christian, 
enthusiastic as she was, found her most fervent 
dreams far exceeded by the secretary's eloquent 
foreshadowing of a rapidly approaching female 
millennium. 

Her answer was very short : she merely said 
that they had by no means over-estimated her 
interest in the cause, which was indeed one 
very near her heart ; that she should be very 
happy to join the society, and assist it in any 
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way that lay within her power, and that might 
be pointed out to her. 

This at once brought up Dr. Barker, who 
succinctly remarked that in this, as in every 
other cause, money was the one thing neces- 
sary — she might say the very sinews of war 
(an ** Ah-h-h 1" of admiration from Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Thomas, promptly imitated by Mrs. 
Garden) — that the subscription to the commit- 
tee was one pound on entrance, and ten shil- 
lings monthly, but that any donations bestowed 
over and above the prescribed sum were most 
thankfully received, and at once invested for 
the benefit of the society (which statement was 
emphasized by a doubtful grunt from Miss 
Martha Tibbs), and presented the committee 
roll for Christian's signature. 

Christian, having duly inscribed her name, 
and thanked them for having called on her, 
imagined the business was over, and proposed 
adjourning to the dining-room ; but Dr. Barker 
had as yet by no means achieved all she want- 
ed. She required Christian as a bait to arouse 
once more the waning interest of Elmton, and 
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to enable her to realise a handsome sum before 
the final and, as she well knew, inevitable col- 
lapse of the society there took place. The 
hope of meeting Miss Ettrick of Ettrick Hall in 
the committee room would, she knew, make 
committee women of many who were now con- 
tented to be merely members, and to pay five 
shillings monthly instead of ten ; and if the 
young lady could but be induced to appear on 
the platform at one of the lectures, the Town- 
hall Would fill to overflowing, and the society 
recover a temporary prosperity. Her fingers 
were itching to open the envelope which Chris- 
tian had handed to her, containing her sub- 
scription, but it would have been infra dig, to 
show her anxiety; besides, supposing the 
cheque to be a large one. Miss Martha Tibbs^ 
prying eyes might see more than was either 
convenient or desirable. 

"We thought it best to come but a small 
number to-day," she began, " but our commit- 
tee is a large one, and will receive with great 
satisfaction the tidings that you have joined 
us. We have a meeting every Thursday nighty 
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S.30 sharp. I hope we may see you some- 
times." 

"I shall be very glad. I will come next 
Thursday," said Christian, who was young and 
innocent enough really to believe that sitting 
on a committee must mean doing some positive 
and tangible work. 

"Next week," pursued Dr. Barker, " a lecture 
is to be delivered in the Town-hall by the 
Secretary" (Sophonisba bridled, and looked 
conscious), "assisted, we hope, by a deputy 
from the sister society at Wooltown " (this sis- 
ter society existed merely in Miss Sophonisba's 
circulars and the belief of the committee), 
*' Eliza Washington Bang, Champion Female 
Lecturer of Kentucky. You will, of course, 
wish to be present, and to appear on the plat- 
form as one of us — it will have a most beneficial 
effect on the society." 

"1 can hardly think that," said Christian, 
with a smile. 

" But it will, I assure you ; county families 
have immense influence," said Dr. Barker, for- 
getting that universal equality formed a very 
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prominent part of the programme of the so- 
ciety. "Why, if Lady Elmshire would come 
forward as you are doing, we should soon have 
the whole to'^n, and county too, with us." 

"I cannot give you much hope of Lady 
Elmshire,'' said Christian, smihng as she thought 
of the Marchioness's horror at the bare idea— 
** but now come in to luncheon." 

It would have been an amusing study if the 
minds of the eleven women seated round that 
table could all have been laid bare. Christian, 
so young in the world's ways, and so guilelessly 
enthusiastic, believing implicitly all the ex- 
aggerated doctrines of which the Society for 
the Emancipation of Women professed itself 
the exponent; Dr. Barker, speculating as to 
the prospective money-value of her new recruit, 
and mentally arranging the method by which 
the crisp new £5 note, which she had placed in 
her pocket on the chance, was to be inserted in 
the envelope containing Christian's cheque, if 
the latter, on inspection, proved to be of 
greater value ; Miss Sophonisba enjoying the 
luxury of all around her, thinking regretfully of 
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her forbidden finerj, and hopefiiUy of a certain 
occanon on wlndi she meant, nnknown to Dr. 
Barker, to enjoy it; lliaa Tibbs wondering 
how^ witiiont an abaolnte rupture with the 
treaaorer, she coold convey to the aasembled 
members of the committee her belief that Miaa 
EttricVa donation wonld be safer in her own 
pocket than in the offidal one ; Mrs. Larkins 
somewhat dismayed at the extreme plainness 
of her hostess's dress, bat comforted by the 
reflection that, after all, it was deep monming, 
which did not afford much scope for display; 
and still more by being waited on by a butler 
and two tall footmen in livery, whose every 
movement she watched with furtive curiosity. 
The radical Mrs. Sloman was also much edified 
by these domestics, and invariably said ^' Thank 
you, sir/' when a dish was offered to her. Mrs. 
Maginn's mind was given entirely to the mentis 
and to the possibility of reproducing, in the 
kitchen of the ^^Elmshire Arms/' such dishes 
as specially struck her &ncy, for the delec- 
tation of any particularly valuable customer. 
Mrs. Oardon, it not being possible to give a 
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cue to her thoughts, as it was to her tongue, 
was considering ruefully whether her lord and 
master, whose temper was &r from an even 
one, would not be grievously displeased at her 
absenting herself from home for the entire day 
without having apprised him of the fact— 
which she had not dared to do, for fear of 
being summarily forbidden to join the deputa- 
tion on which she had so set her heart, — and 
was doubting whether the pleasure enjoyed 
was worth the thrashing of which she was 
beginning to entertain a lively anticipation. 
Her spirits began to fall ominously, and she 
accepted every glass of wine proffered to 
her, in the hope of reviving her fast ebbing 
courage. 

In this she was emulated by Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Thomas, who, although they had not her 
excuse of terror of a certain horsewhip possessed 
by Garden, and frequently used by him for 
purposes of marital correction, could not resist 
temptation; and who, to Dr. Barker's indig- 
nation and dismay, were waxing decidedly 
noisy and argumentative, when the door 
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was suddenly thrown open, and the butler 
announced — 

" The Marchioness of Elmshire, Lord Elmton, 
and Mr. Courtray." 

Christian was forcibly struck by the extreme 
absurdity of the situation — that Lady Elmshire, 
of all people in the world, should have chanced 
upon such a meeting ! — and felt a prevision of 
the merry banter in which Lord Elmton would 
indulge, while she felt sure Laurence would 
express his satisfaction that she was making 
acquaintance with some of the "shrieking 
sisterhood," with a view to being disgusted by 
them. 

She contrived, however, to maintain her 
composure, and welcomed her guests as if it 
were nothing unusual to have ten very singu- 
lar-looking women assembled at her table. A 
chair was found for Lady Elmshire between 
Christian and Miss Tibbs, and that worthy 
spinster stared with such awe-struck intensity 
at her august neighbour that Dr. Barker saw 
her opportunity, opened the lightly-closed en- 
velope in her pocket, removed the cheque. 
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replacing it by the £5 note — noting, as she 
did so, that she had netted £95 by the 
exchange, — and reclosing the envelope more 
securely by the aid of a finger moistened in 
champagne. 

Having accomplished this, she glanced round 
the table, and was horrified at some of the 
things that met her view. Miss Sophonisba 
was giggling violently, and carrying on a most 
prononcS flirtation with Lord Elmton, who sat 
beside her, and who was by no means loth to 
amuse himself to the uttermost with the curi- 
ous society to which he had so unexpectedly 
been introduced. 

Mrs. Garden had succumbed to her pota- ' 
tions, and was rocking herself backwards and 
forwards, with tears running down her cheeks, 
bemoaning in a low voice that she had ever 
come, that she had ever married Garden, and 
that some port-wine had stained her bonnet- 
strings. 

But the widows were more uproarious. 
Seated between them, Laurence, who was dis- 
mayed to find Christian so surrounded, was 
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doing all in his power to excite and render 
them objectionable, in the hope of sooner dis- 
gusting her with the whole proceeding. He 
lost no opportunity of replenishing their glasses 
from the decanter in front of him, or of en- 
couraging them to talk vociferously; and his 
tactics suddenly took eJBfect by Mrs. Thomas 
springing up and attempting to propose Chris- 
tian's health, in a manner th^t left no doubt 
of her condition. Dr. Barker sprang to her 
feet. 

" We shall be late for the train, Miss Ettrick," 
she exclaimed, endeavouring to look self-pos- 
sessed, and ignoring the culprit, who had sub- 
sided into her chair, and was crying helplessly, 
*^ I am right away glad you could receive us, 
and shall hope to see you on Thursday — 8.30 
sharp. As to the meeting, I'll let you know — 1 
guess it'll be Wednesday, but I can't say till we 
know which day Eliza Washington Bang will 
be free. Come, ladies, it is time we should be 
moving." 

And shaking hands with Christian, Dr. Bar- 
ker suddenly hooked her arm into that of Mrs. 
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Thomas, the most overcome of the widows, 
directing Miss Sophonisba, by a jerk of her 
head, to secure the safety of the other. Mrs. 
Garden, feebly moaning, was led away by Miss 
Tibbs, and the rest followed, Mrs. Sloman ex- 
ecuting a reverence to the Marchioness that 
might almost have satisfied the demands for 
homage of the Emperor, of China. 

So rapid were Dr. Barker's movements that 
the whole party were outside the hall-door 
almost before Christian could ring and give 
directions that , the carriages should come 
round. 

" My dear, what does it all mean ?" said Lady 
Elmshire, turning to her hostess in utter bewil- 
derment; while Lord Elmton lay back in his 
chair in a fit of incontroUable laughter, in which 
Laurence had much difficulty in preventing 
himself from joining — indeed, he could hardly 
have done so had he not remembered Chris- 
tian's intense aversion to ridicule, and felt 
certain that to laugh at her would be exactly 
the way to rouse the germ of obstinacy dor- 
mant in most dispositions. 
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"It was a deputation from the Society for 
the Emancipation of Women at Elmton," said 
Christian, wishing much that her visitors had 
somewhat postponed their visit. " They came 
to ask me to join the committee, and I have 
done so." 

" What, joined those dreadful, vulgar, tipsy 
women I Heavens! My dear, you must be 
mad I Do pray write and say you have recon- 
sidered the matter. Indeed, it is a serious 
business! You are so young and inexperi- 
enced, and so very easily compromised." 

"I am not afraid," said Christian, smiling. 
"You know, dear Lady Elmshire, I have 
always been interested in the cause of Female 
Suffrage and Emancipation, and this is the first 
opportunity I have had of really joining in the 
work. Attending the committee can do me no 
harm ; and those at the head of the movement 
seem to think my position may be of advantage 
to them." 

*^ But, my dear, just consider, one of these — 
people was a positive Bloomer; another was 
very near being so. Do pray pause before 
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you commit yourself to anything so terribly 
unfemininel" 

"1 have no present intention of being a 
Bloomer,"^ said Christian, laughing in spite of 
herself. 

" It really wasn't so unbecoming to my fair 
friend with the blue eyes," said Lord Elmton. 
" She was decidedly good-looking, and evi- 
dently doesn't want to be emancipated from 
flirting. She asked me to a meeting, and when 
I promised to go, intimated I might perhaps 
have a seat on the platform, and second a 
resolution. She was rather loth to go when 
that determined female carried them all off." 

" That was Dr. Barker, the treasurer," said 
Christian. 

" But indeed, my dear," said Lady Elmshire, . 
" they are not people with whom you ought to 
associate. I know you've all sorts of odd 
notions about equality and such things, but 
surely you must have been disgusted by those 
tipsy women. I never saw such a thing before, 
and was quite frightened." 

Now the iniquities of Mesdames Thomas, 
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Jones, and Gardon had shocked and disgusted 
Christian to the full as much as they had Lady 
Elmshire ; nay more, for the members of a 
committee stood somewhat on a pedestal in her 
mind, and their fall was therefore proportion- 
ately great ; but it seemed to her that it would 
be cowardly, and deserting her colours, to 
admit how great her dismay had been, so she 
merely shirked the question, and turning to 
Lord Elmton, informed him that there would 
probably be a meeting on the following 
Wednesday, and mentioned the expected lec- 
turer. 

"I shall go and hear her, most certainly," 
said Laurence, speaking for the first time ; and 
although Lady Elmshire overwhelmed him with 
reproaches for encouraging Christian in her ab- 
surdities, he felt tolerably sure that his an- 
nouncement of such an intention had been an 
important step towards winning her confidence, 
and inducing her afterwards to listen to any 
exposition he might make of the absurdities pro- 
pounded by Miss Sophonisba Jinks or l^iss 
Eliza Washington Bang. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

« 

" I know that you are weeping inly, 

Though smiling in my face with care ; 
That, though you speak to me so bravely, 
To draw each breath you hardly dare ; 
That you are beating in great anguish 

Against a sorrow yet unknown ; 
That you are striving in affection 
To hold subdued each throbbing moan." 

Meta Orred, 

QIR LINDSAY was certainly justified in say- 
^ ing that he had known Mrs. Marsfield well. 
He had admired her as a handsome, showy girl, 
had flirted desperately with her as a means of 
passing the time, which hung so heavily on his 
hands in dull quarters at Timborough, and 
would in all probability have married her for 
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the sake of her fortune, had not Mr. Marsfield 
appeared upon the scene, and utterly eclipsed 
Captain Ettrick's future baronetcy by his own 
prospective coronet. 

Lindsay was rather sore at the time, and 
deeply regretted the fortune he had coveted ; 
but as his affections had never been engaged^ 
and as he had now married a woman substanti- 
ally well off, although by no means so rich as 
had been Miss Smith, the manufacturer's daugh- 
ter, he had no objection whatever to meeting 
once more a woman who amused him, and took 
all trouble off his hands. It is true he invari- 
ably called her bad style, and objected to her 
being fast and slang, and would have been 
frantic at the idea of his wife in any way re- 
sembling her ; still she amused him, and re> 
quired no exertion whatever on his part, and 
he therefore infinitely preferred her society to 
that of any other woman, perhaps, of his ac- 
quaintance, certainly to that of anyone to be 
found within reach of Enotlem. She was not 
his wife ; her slang talk, fast manners, and ten- 
dency to flirtation were, therefore, nothing to 
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bim. Indeed, as he found himself at once install- 
•ed as first favourite, the latter propensity was 
rather pleasant to him than otherwise. No man is 
averse to being flattered by the marked attention 
of a decidedly handsome woman, more especially 
when, as was the case with Mrs. Marsfield, she 
is a species of leader in the society in which he 
lives. 

Mrs. Marsfield contrived to render her father- 
in-law, Lord Cottington's, house, where she 
reigned supreme, remarkably pleasant. The 
old lord disliked her cordially; his manners 
were those of the old rSgime of somewhat cere- 
monious courtesy, and there was hardly an 
action of his daughter-in-law's life, or a senti- 
ment which she uttered, that did not, in a 
greater or less degree, jar all his sensibilities ; 
but he had made his bargain, and stuck to it 
manfully. 

He had been on the extreme verge of ruin ; 
Mr. Josiali Smith was ambitious of being con- 
nected with the Peerage ; Miss Laura Smith had 
wealth and considerable personal attractions ; 
Philip Marsfield, the only son of the house, was 
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fascinated by her beauty to the pitch of utterly 
disregarding her want of breeding. Lord 
Cottington judged it prudent that the young 
people should live with him, gravely mistrust- 
ing his daughter-in.law's steadiness, if lefb 
entirely to herself; but though determined on 
this point, he professed to make an immense 
favour of it, demanding, as a reward, the 
solemn promise of Mr. Josiah Smith, that never 
under any pretext should he intrude himself 
either at Marsfield or in Grosvenor Place, or 
expect that his daughter should visit him at 
Timborough. 

It was a sore blow to Mr. Smith's hopes; he 
had cherished rosy visions of intimate associa- 
tion with the great ones of the earth, and the 
destruction of his airy castles gave him a bitter 
pang ; still he had the sense to see that it would 
be a great advantage that his daughter, of 
whose fastness he was fully aware, should dwell 
under her father-in-law's roof^ and also that he 
had no means of compelling Lord Cottington to 
receive him into his house ; so he acceded with 
the best grace he could, and consoled himself as 
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•well as he was able by talking largely of " my 
daughter, the Hohourable Mrs. Marsfield," and 
of " old Cottington," and of all the members of 
the Marsfield connection, whom he barely knew 
by Bight, by their Christian names. 

But during the two years that he lived after 
his daughter's marriage, he adhered most rigidly 
to the compact, and Lord Cottington continued 
to observe it as strictly even after his decease. 
Philip Marsfield continued to be as desperately 
in love with his wife, and to think her every 
action as perfect after six years of married life, 
as he had done during his brief period of court- 
ship. Her word was his absolute law, her 
pleasure his only study, and he would have 
suffered grave personal inconvenience rather 
than have interfered with her slightest whim. 
No thought of jealousy ever crossed his mind ; 
and here, perhaps, he was right, for even his 
father, deeply as his taste was offended by his 
daughter-in-law's manifold flirtations, wasforced 
to acquit her of any graver sin than that of 
frivolity. 

Grave chaperons raised their eyebrows and 
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pronounced Mrs. Marsfield " bad style," younger 
maltrons called her " awfully fast, and tremend- 
ously slang/' men voted her " awfully jolly — no 
nonsense about her," their general argot for 
women who prefer their society, flatter their 
vanity, and are not over-scrupulous as to what 
they say or what is said to them ; but still there 
was "nothing against" Mrs. Marsfield. Her 
husband was generally with her, excepting 
when she was out hunting, and he was well 
known to approve of everything that she did. 
It was clearly no one's business to complain. 
And indeed matters were infinitely better than 
they might have appeared to a casual observer. 
Mrs. Marsfield loved her husband as much as it 
was possible for her to love anyone, and her 
flirtations, violent as they often were, had no 
more to do with the tender passion than they 
had with algebra. They arose from an extreme 
love of admiration, aided by an education so 
imperfect as to cause the time that was not oc- 
cupied by some species of excitement to hang 
very heavily on her hands. 

It was also an amusement to her to see 
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how her appropriation of a man disturbed his 
wife, or marred the enjoyment of the girl to 
whom he had been paying attention ; and this 
not from positive heartlessness, but from never 
having had thought for others, or abstinence 
from giving pain, pointed out to her as a duty. 
Her father's teaching had always been that she 
would have plenty of money, and had no need 
ever to think of anything, save enjoying herself 
as much as she could ; and such training was 
too pleasant and too well-suited to her naturally 
self-indulgent temperament not to have borne 
fruit. In short, like so many of the young 
people of the day, Laura Marsfield had never 
been taught to think, or to give a moment's 
consideration to aught save her own amuse- 
ment and gratification : and she pursued her 
career, proud of the "conquests " she achieved, 
and amused when the pain they gave to others 
became apparent. 

She had liked Lindsay very much in the old 
Timborough days, partly because he was the 
first gentleman with whom she had ever been 
brought in contact, and she was very glad to 
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welcome him as a recruit to the staff of her 
admirers at Enotlem. Besides, Hyacinth was 
pretty, and, what was more, was cheery, bright, 
and much admired. 

Mrs. Marsfield did not love a rival near her 
throne, and it was pleasant to prove to the 
usurper that her husband, at any rate, wor- 
shipped at what she considered the orthodox 
shrine. Poor Hyacinth I all the admiration 
Mrs. Marsfield grudged her she would willingly 
have foregone, if only Lindsay had been left to 
her. She loved him with a devotion of which 
he was utterly unworthy, and which he was 
incapable of even comprehending. He had 
been very desperately in love with her before 
their marriage, and had indeed given the 
strongest possible proof of it by renouncing 
Christian's larger fortune for her sake. He 
would have professed himself devotedly attach- 
ed to her at the present time, and really was 
very fond of her, more especially when his 
vanity was flattered by seeing how greatly she 
was admired ; but his love, which had at first 
burned and blazed so ardently, was now smoul- 
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dering, and often well-nigh imperceptible ; 
while hers, on the contrary, burned on in a 
clear and steady flame. He would have been 
infinitely aggrieved and afEronted if this had 
been represented to him, and would have de- 
manded what he had done, and what more his 
wife could either want or expect. Her feelings 
respecting Mrs. Marsfield he would have laugh* 
ed to scorn, and characterised as ridiculous 
jealousy, and utterly absurd, though all the time 
he was passing many hours daily in that lady's 
company. 

His conduct, however, was having a disas- 
trous effect upon his wife. Young, warm- 
hearted, and absolutely devoted to him, Hya- 
cinth was mortified beyond expression to find 
herself deserted, whenever Mrs. Marsfield came 
in sight, for a woman who, inexperienced in 
the world's ways as she was, her taste enabled 
her to perceive was slang and mauvais ton. Her 
chief comfort was to hear Lindsay inveigh, as 
he was by no means backward in doing, against 
Mrs. Marsfield's bad style, but she soon dis- 
covered that it was by no means prudent for 
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her to follow his lead. At her first word of 
disapprobation he would at once turn round, 
retort that he did not see any great difference 
between the doings of Mrs. Marsfield and of 
any other lady in the neighbourhood, except 
that she was lively and amusing, while they 
were dull and stupid, and probably end with a 
sneer at the jealousy of women, who could 
never bear to see anyone admired except them- 
selves. 

It is a thing well-nigh impossible to open the 
eyes of a true-hearted woman, devotedly at- 
tached to her husband, to the existence of the 
clay feet of her idol ; she fondly believes in the 
genuineness of the gold, until some rude shock 
renders further blindness impossible. When she 
realises that he is, after all, human, she often 
passes to the hardly less erroneous supposition 
that no gold ever existed save in her imagina- 
tion, and that all not only is, but always has 
been, clay. 

No thought of blaming Lindsay ever entered 
flyacinth's mind. She was incessantly invent- 
ing the most elaborate and ingenious excuses 
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for his proceedings, while she hated the woman 
who tempted him from her side with a bitter 
hatred that would positively have appalled her, 
had she realised it herself. 

She had once caught a pitying but triumph- 
ant smile on Mrs. Marsfield's face as she looked 
somewhat wistfully towards her husband, where 
he sat utterly engrossed by the syren's wiles ; 
her pride was roused, and never again could 
that lady or anyone else observe that Lady 
Ettrick seemed in the least disturbed by her 
husband's pre-occupation. Hyacinth talked, 
and laughed, and rode, and was foremost in 
all the amusements of the neighbourhood. Nor 
was her interest wholly assumed ; the life was 
utterly new to her, and she enjoyed it keenly 
for its own sake ; but she would hardly have 
thrown herself so eagerly and so feverishly into 
all possible dissipation had her mind been at 
ease, or her home truly happy. It cannot be 
denied that at times she enjoyed herself exceed- 
ingly, and when she and Lindsay were alone, 
and he talked pleasantly, and abstained from 
discoursing entirely of Marsfield and its fair 
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mistress, she was as happy as could be. It re- 
quired a very small amount of attention from 
her adored husband to raise her into the seventh 
heaven, but she was too proud to let others see 
this, and concealed it so carefully that even if 
Lindsay had been more observant than was 
the case, he might have remained unaware of 
it. 

And so the Winter, an exceptionally open 
one, wore on, Hyacinth going everywhere, and 
seeming the life and soul of everything, while 
her heart was heavy with a sorrow of which she 
did not know the name ; if she had guessed that 
it was jealousy, she would at once have taken 
herself to task for harbouring a thought so 
disloyal as that Lindsay could possibly do 
wrong. And so she went on her way, earning 
for herself, in her determination not to show her 
grief, the reputation of being terribly and un- 
mistakably fast. 

Since the departure of their governess on their 
seventeenth birthday, Christian and Hyacinth 
had had no one in the world to point out to 
them the things that were or were not in ac- 
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cordance with the usages of the world and the 
proprieties of life. 

Naturally Hyacinth, young and inexperienced, 
was liable to be guilty of many lapses from the 
course strictly prudent for one so attractive 
and left so much to her own derioes, and there 
were plenty of envious tongues ready to make 
the worst of any of her innocent imprudences. 

Mrs. Marshem, whose windows commanded 
the entrance to Knotlem Lodge, and whose 
daughters day after day spread the five o'clock 
tea-table in forlorn hope of the callers who never 
came, professed herself " perfectly shocked " at 
the number of young men who frequented the 
Lodge. " Whether Sir Lindsay is out or not it 
is all the same," she confided to her prime 
confidante, old Lady Campbell. " M^ary and 
Anastasia went in to call the other evening at 
five o'clock, and they found her alone with Sir 
Henry Martin, and Colonel Vernon, and Charles 
Percy, and Mr. Palmer. Only think !" 

" There's safety in numbers," returned Lady 
Campbell, who had been considerably fascinated 
by Hyacinth's bright looks and engaging 
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manDers ; '* so long as she has four at a time 
it won't do much harm." 

^' Well, I'm sure I'm thankful my Caroline " — 
this was Mrs. Marshem's only married daughter, 
a somewhat acid dame, utterly devoid of social 
tact or conversational powers — " has too strict a 
notion of propriety to imitate such proceedings. 
She would never dream of admitting gentlemen 
when her husband was out." 

"Then she would be a goose," said Lady 
Campbell. **I tell you what it is, my dear, 
from what I hear Mrs. Marsfield has been at 
her old game, and has takeii possession of Sir 
Lindsay. More shame for him, not to be satisfied 
with a bright, pretty thing like his wife. But 
I don't believe there's a bit of harm in Lady 
Ettrick, even if she has all the young men in 
Knotlem to tea every day." 

And the shrewd old lady was right. Of 
harm — ^meaning of course wilful flirtation — 
Hyacinth was as innocent as the most guileless 
infant, and all the men who formed the en- 
tourage of the Lodge were perfectly aware of 
the fact, and treated her accordingly. Of mirth, 
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laughter and badinage there was enough and 
to spare in the bright, httle, orientally-furnished 
drawing-room, but sentiment was conspicuous 
by its absence ; and despite all Mrs. Marshem's 
mysterious head-shakings and spiteful inuendoes, 
not a word was ever spoken to Hyacinth that 
might not have been proclaimed at the market 
cross. 

Such utterly true-hearted and guileless women 
never fail to command the respect they deserve ; 
unless, indeed, they have the ill-fortune to en- 
counter some man who is not a gentleman, and 
Hyacinth was happily spared such an inflic- 
tion. 

Sir Lindsay liked the gatherings at the Lodge, 
and always seemed pleased, when he returned 
home, to hear that many people had been there ; 
he liked to know that his wife was courted and 
popular, it enhanced his opinion of his own 
good taste* 

Another indictment preferred against Lady 
Etti-ick by those jealous of her social success 
was, that it was " positively indecent " that she 
should go out so much when her mourning was 
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SO deep ; but here again she was hardly to blame. 
When the first invitation for a dance had 
arrived she had shown it to Lindsay, remarking 
that of course she could not go ; but he had 
ridiculed her scruples, and was evidently so 
annoyed when she urged them that, caring 
more to please him than for what anyone in the 
world could say, she had consented; and of 
course, having been to one dance, she went to 
all. 

The Marsfield fancy-ball was to take place 
^arly in January, and she protested against 
going to it, as it would involve leaving off her 
mourning altogether ; but Lindsay had set his 
heart on her appearing in the principal quad- 
rille, and remarked that it was rather hard she 
should wish to pay respect to her father's 
memory rather than to her husband's wishes ; 
land such an expression of his will was sufficient 
for Hyacinth, who would have arrayed herself 
daily as the Queen of Sheba, if he had express- 
ed a wish for it. Mrs. Marsfield had selected 
** Court Beauties of France " as the subject of her 
quadrille, assuredly with somewhat questionable 
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taste, for, though the original heroines -were 
undoubtedly fair, they were as certainly frail. 
Agnes Sorel, Diane de Poitiers, La Beine Margot, 
Gabrielle d'E8tr6e8, Louise de la ValU^re, Ma- 
dame de Fontanges, Madame de Montespan, 
and Madame de Pompadour, were the eight 
celebrities selected — La Reine Margot falling to 
Hyacinth's share. 

Lindsay drew the character of Henry of 
Navarre, which suited Mrs. Marsfield to perfec- 
tion, as she was Gabrielle. Hyacinth's lovely 
chestnut curls showed to perfection ; they had 
been turned up and hidden of late, for Mrs. 
Marsfield, whose own hair could by no device 
be induced to curl, had laughed at her coifure h 
Tenfdnty and Lindsay had immediately begun to 
wonder « why she wore her hair so diflferently 
from anyone else.'^ 

So not without considerable regret she had 
turned all the lovely curls into pufiGs and plaits, 
out of which, notwithstanding, an occasional 
ringlet would make itself visible. It can hardly 
be said that Hyacinth enjoyed that, her first 
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fancy-ball. Mrs. Marsfield was excited by the 
success of the eutertaiument, and by the be* 
comingness of her own costume, and took ad-^ 
vantage of her assumed character to flirt mor9 
openly than usual with her cavalier. Hyacinth 
was decidedly uncomfortable ; as we have said^ 
she was not yet jealous, it had never yet 
dawned upon her as possible that her bus* 
band's love could possibly be alienated from 
her. She was really too guileless to believe 
such a thing to be possible^ but that night she 
felt a pang of something totally new to her, a 
feeling to which she was not accustomed. Per* 
haps, if she had looked longer at King Henry 
and La Belle Gabrielle her feelings might have 
developed, have taken form and substance, and 
she might have discovered that this strange 
pang was caused by the existence of the green- 
eyed monster. 

But she had but little time for reflection ; she 
was more surrounded than usual, partly by 
those who really liked her as a lively, honest- 
hearted, and charming woman ; partly by those 
who. indignant at Sir Lindsay's behaviour. 
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claimed her attention in the hope of preventing 
her observing it. 

Among these was Lord Cottington, who 
watched his daughter-in-law's proceedings with 
grave displeasure, naturally tempered with 
relief at knowing, by long experience, that it 
was her vanity that was engaged, and not her 
feelings, but perhaps in his inmost soul despising 
her all the more for that knowledge. He dis- 
tinguished Hyacinth so much as to make her 
6ome new enemies among the dowagers, who 
could not see why such a fuss should be made 
about Lady Ettrick ; but of this effect of his 
well-meant efforts for her comfort and amuse- 
ment he was happily unconscious. 

" It is not often that I interfere with your 
amusements, you will allow," he remarked, 
coldly, to his daughter-in-law, when they met 
the next morning, " but I must really protest 
against your making yourself so conspicuous as 
you did last night, Of course I make all allow- 
ance for your want of early training, still I 
should have hoped that, after six years passed 
under my roof, and in the society of our class 
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you would have learnt how to behave. Pray, 
has Philip made no remark on your con^^ 
duct ?" 

**I don't know what you mean," returned 
Mrs. Marsfield, flushing with indignation; her 
father-in-law's reproofs were rare, but she 
dreaded them inexpressibly, there was a scorn* 
ful coldness in them that drove her frantic. 

" Really ? I can hardly imagine that ; how- 
ever, if you do not, I mean your conduct with 
Sir Lindsay Ettrick, with whom you flirted most 
disgracefully." 

" I never flirted in my life 1" exclaimed Mrs* 
Marsfield, angrily. 

Lord Cottington raised his eyebrows. 

" Pardon me, you are entirely under a mis- 
apprehension. I have seen you do so on many 
occasions, though hardly in so remarkable a 
manner as last night. However, what I wish 
to say is this : I cannot allow my son's wife to 
render herself conspicuous, and I desire that 
you will not invite Sir Lindsay here again, as 
you have done lately, unaccompanied by Lady 
Ettrick." 
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^'ShG is SO stupid and uninteresting!" said 
Mrs. Marsfield, sullenly. 

"Possibly you may find her so. She is 
essentially a lady, and a very charming one — 
but that is nothing to the point. Be good 
enough to remember my wishes. May I give 
you some coflfeel" And Lord Cottington re- 
lapsed'into his usual ceremonious politeness. 

His daughter-in-law was too angry to trust 
herself to speak. She did not see that her 
conduct had been in any way unusual, and 
deeply resented being forbidden to have Lind- 
say at Marsfield to luncheon, five o'clock tea, or 
any of the other informal gatherings to which 
he could be asked without Hyacinth. She 
specially affected having the hero of the hour 
to breakfast before hunting, and then enjoying 
a Ute-brtite in riding to covert — for Philip 
Marsfield, if he went at all, generally preferred 
driving his tandem. 

Sir Lindsay had breakfasted at Marsfield 
almost every morning of late, when Hyacinth 
did not go out — for she had never been invited 
to join the party ; and very often, indeed, he 
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had returned to luncheon or tea, if they left off 
anywhere within reasonable distance. And 
now these pleasant meetings were forbidden, 
and Mrs. Marsfield felt bitterly angry, and as 
mortified as a spoilt child suddenly rebuked 
and punished. But, angry as she was, no 
thought of rebellion entered her mind. She 
was quite aware that it was an advantage to 
reside under her father-in-law's roof — ^that many 
people who were now cordial and friendly 
would cease to be so if she were deprived of 
Lord Cottington's countenance — ^which would 
certainly be the case if sha neglected the few 
wishes which he ever uttered. So she said 
nothing, but bitterly detested the innocent 
Hyacinth, to 'whose fascination of "that stupid 
old man" she attributed her lecture. Her 
passion for admiration was omnivorous, and she 
grudged her rival the admiration of even her 
own father-in-law, although she was well aware 
that it would never be accorded to herself. 
Lord Cottington's refined taste pointed to an 
extremely different type of beauty ; and one of 
those kind friends whose apparent raiaon cCHre 
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is the repetition of unpleasant speeches, had 
informed his daughter-in-law of his criticism 
when, on her first appearance at Enotlem, he 
had been congratulated on her beauty. 

" Handsome ? Well, yes, I suppose so — in a 
certain style; but I confess I prefer a plain 
lady to a handsome barmaid." 

It was very severe, and it was never intend- 
ed to reach its object's ears — which, however, it 
naturally did, within two days of its utterance, 
and was indelibly impressed upon her memory 
as a thing to be neither forgotten nor for- 
given. Still, as she was not given to trou^ 
bling herself unnecessarily, the wheels of life 
usually revolved more smoothly at Marsfield 
than in many mansions where the inmates were 
more really harmonious ; and it was only when 
her temper was roused by one of Lord Cotting- 
ton's rare reproofs that she disturbed herself at 
all about what his opinion of her might be. 

Bhe did not choose to tell Lindsay that she 
had been forbidden to receive him again with- 
out his wife — it would be too humiliating to 
own herself a child under orders, — so she 
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resolved to discard him for a short time, and to 
take up another adorer — a young Mr. Pormby, 
— who had only just arrived at Knotleim, and 
had already given strong symptoms of coveting 
the position of attachi. So at the meet, the 
ensuing day, Lindsay was stupefied, and Hya- 
cinth puzzled but delighted, to find that Mrs. 
Marsfield accorded him but a brief salutation, 
and rode off in conspicuous tite-^tete with the 
new favourite, who seemed to be thoroughly 
gratified with his position. 

To say that Lindsay was angry would be to 
say little ; he was deeply mortified and tho- 
roughly savage. But he was determined no 
one should see it ; and as the first means of 
showing himself at ease, he began paying 
Hyacinth attentions to which, from him, she 
had long been a stranger. There was little 
need for Sir Henry Martin, or any of her usual 
cavaliers, to proffer their wonted assistance, in 
giving her a lead, or any other help; with 
Lindsay at her side, she had neither eyes nor 
ears for anyone else. He ought to have felt 
flattered; but even if he had had thought to 
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spare for her evident deUght at having him 
■with her once more, or for anything but obser- 
vation of the proceedings of the magnificent 
figure on the showy chestnut, he was so per- 
fectly convinced that it was his wife's bounden 
duty to adore and think him perfect, no matter 
what he might do, that he was not likely to b& 
struck by her devotion. 

Mrs. Marsfield kept up her flirtation with Mr, 
Formby for several weeks, during which Hya- 
cinth was eminently happy, notwithstanding 
Lindsay's decidedly variable temper. Then 
gradually Mr. Formby was dropped, and Lind- 
say partially re-instated, for, afironted as he 
had been, he still could not resist the tempta- 
tion when it was put enticingly before 
him. 

So, on the whole, although Hyacinth had 
enjoyed her Winter in some ways, had indeed 
enjoyed the actual hunting even more than 
she had anticipated, she was by no means sorry 
when the end of March brought the season to a 
close, and they left Knotlem for their house^ 
chosen for them by Mrs. Ettrick, in Park Street. 
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They had resolved on taking one for the season, 
and looking at their leisure for one they might 
care to purchase. The knowledge that Lord 
Cottington had refused to remove to Grosvenor 
Place till the middle of May, almost comforted 
her for Lindsay's peremptory refusal to pay 
Christian a visit on their way from Enotlem« 
Without Mrs. Marsfield to interfere, she should 
be happy as the day was long ; she should have 
Lindsay all to herself, and should enjoy herself 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" jealousy: 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on/' 

Othello. 

TT was with a feeliog of immense relief that 
•^ Hyacinth awoke on the first morning after 
her arrival in Park Street. At first she hardly 
realized either where she was or whence the 
reUef proceeded, but very soon she was fairly 
awake, and rejoicing over her escape from the 
immediate neighbourhood of that ^^ disagreeable 
woman.'* 

She was young and sanguine, and never 
doubted that now everything would be as 
charming as heart could wish. The only cloud 
on the horizon was the extremely close vicinity 
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of her mother-in-law, for whom, as the reader is 
aware, she by no means cherished any aflfeo- 
tion. Mrs. Ettrick had changed her quarters 
irom Green Street to a tiny mansion in Chapel 
Street, and was therefore within a stone's 
throw of the house she had chosen for her son, 
and Hyacinth foresaw that she should probably 
have far more of her company than she at all 
desired. Still, if it pleased Lindsay, nothing 
mattered to her, and she recalled his expression 
of pleasure at having his mother so near to 
them, and felt that so long as he was content, 
and no one came between them, she must be 
perfectly happy. 

The true meaning of what had been going on 
under her eyes at Enotlem bad never once 
dawned upon her. She had been vaguely un- 
comfortable, and anxious that no one should 
^ess that she was bo — nothing more. That 
anyone had called her fast she was blissfully 
unconscious, and so indeed was Sir Lindsay, 
whose head had been far too much occupied 
with his own amusements, and the society of 
the woman who took all trouble off his hands, 
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and flattered his vanity, to have noticed any- 
thing remarkable in her conduct. And indeed 
all she had done had been very harmless. She 
had ridden harder, and laughed more, and made 
herself more generally agreeable, than she would 
have done had Lindsay had no other attrac- 
tion ; but she was as far from being fast, either 
in feeling or in intention, as was well pos- 
sible. 

Some rumours, however, greatly exaggerat- 
ed, as is the wont of rumours to be, had reached 
Mrs. Ettrick's ears, and she was fully prepared 
to say to her son, " I told you so — I told you 
she was wild," whenever he complained of his 
wife's conduct. But she quickly perceived that 
at present Lindsay was well satisfied, and 
therefore determined to say nothing, but to 
watch the course of events* 

Little dreaming what much worse inter- 
ference she was escaping, Hyacinth felt her 
mother-in-law's incessant remarks upon, and" 
advice respecting, her household arrangements, 
an unspeakable annoyance. Li all her domestic 
plans she wajs actuated by but one thought — 
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what would Lindsay like ? — what would please 
him best? It was very aggravating when, very 
probably at considerable sacrifice of her own 
wishes or convenience, she had succeeded in 
arranging everything exactly as she thought he 
would like it, to have Mrs. Ettrick coming in, 
knowing nothing of her motives, and animad- 
verting on her proceedings, till she very often 
succeeded in turning Lindsay himself against 
what had been done. 

It was well for Hyacinth that she was blessed 
with a sweet temper, for during her first month 
in Park Street it was severely tried. Mrs. 
Ettrick chose to assume that she could know 
nothing in the world of the management of a 
household, electing to forget that she had lived 
with Christian, who had managed her father's 
house to perfection, and also that she had had 
five months' experience of a household of her 
own. 

Whenever it was practicable Hyacinth listened 
in silence, and afterwards took her own way — a 
feet which her mother-in-law speedily discover- 
ed, and did not readily forgive. In fact, it 
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would have been very difficult indeed to have 
found two women with more thoroughly antipa- 
thetic natures ; the elder cold, selfish, worldly, 
and heartless, caring for nothing save worldly 
position and money, and with no soft point save 
her love for her son, and a certain mild regard 
for her daughter ; the other warm, sympathetic, 
and affectionate, caring nothing for the world, 
as the world, but enjoying keenly and naturally 
all the pleasures it affords, never giving a 
thought to money, or believing that others 
could be actuated by regard for it, and with all 
her heart and soul centred on one object — her 
peerless, incomparable husband! Rather than 
trouble or annoy him, she bore much in silence, 
and refrained from complaining of his mother s 
constant interference. 

Their arrival in London took place about ten 
days before Easter, and consequently at first 
town was exceedingly quiet. There was no- 
thing Hyacinth would have enjoyed more than 
a prolonged Ute-hrUte with her husband ; but he 
was out most of the day, and she grew inex- 
pressibly weary of Mrs. Ettrick's company. 

VOL. n. p 
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That lady would arrive about twelve o'clock, 
and invite herself to stay to luncheon, and to 
drive in the afternoon ; and would then be de- 
posited in Chapel Street, but return to dinner, 
occupying all the time, when she was alone with 
her daughter-in-law, in giving her good worldly 
advice, and specially recommending her to b© 
very quiet, and not get into a fast set. Excel- 
lent advice, certainly, but Hyacinth grew so 
inexpressibly weary of the daily reiteration, that 
she sometimes felt inclined to join any set, 
however fast, or do anything, however desper- 
ate, that would deliver her from her mother-in- 
law's constant company and perennial purring 
platitudes. 

She hailed with lively satisfaction the arrival 
in London of Lady Tynedale, and Mrs. Ettrick 
was annoyed to find that, on several occasions, 
Lady Ettrick was not at home at luncheon- 
time. She hated Lady Tynedale. She always 
felt an uneasy consciousness that she saw 
through her professions and manoeuvres, which 
was indeed the case, and always dreaded being 
exposed and covered with confusion. She tried 
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to persuade her son that Lady Tynedale was a 
very bad companion for his wife, but Lindsay 
knew better. He knew that, the wife of a man 
old enough to be her father, followed, admired, 
and courted as were few women, Lady Tyne- 
dale's name ^tood high as a model wife and 
mother, and he therefore laughed at all his 
mother's inuendoes. But he little dreamt 
what a storm be was raising, when, one day, he 
carelessly mentioned that she was to present 
Hyacinth. Despite her artistically manipulated 
complexion, Mrs. Ettrick turned positively 
livid. 

" And pray what have I done ?" she said, in 
a grating tone, contrasting strangely with her 
usual softly modulated utterances — " Pray what 
have I done that I am not considered a proper 
person to present my son's wife ?" 

Sir Lindsay was positively aghast. The pro- 
per etiquette of such a proceeding as his wife's 
presentation had never occurred to him, and 
very naturally it had not to her. She had 
asked him if she should ask her cousin to pre- 
sent her, and he had consented. Lady Tyne- 
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dale, indeed, when Hyacinth made her request, 
asked, with some surprise, if Mrs. Ettrick were 
not going, and Hyacinth, having heard nothing 
on the subject, answered innocently in the 
negative ; so it had been settled, and Lindsay 
would not hear of the arrangement being dis- 
turbed, though he was considerably annoyed, 
and told his wife so. 

"She really ought to have been more 
thoughtful. His mother was terribly hurt.'* 

Hyacinth was sorry that he was annoyed, 
and, much as she preferred going with her 
cousin, at once offered to change the arrange- 
ment, and to explain the matter to Lady Tyne- 
dale ; but Sir Lindsay was thoroughly put out^ 
and answered crossly that it was too late now, 
that she ought to have thought of it before, and 
much more to the same effect ; all unspeakably 
unjust, of course, as he had been himself con- 
sulted, but injustice is the tolerably certain com- 
panion of ill-humour. 

In her anxiety to please him, Hyacinth en- 
deavoured to pacify her mother-in-law, but this 
was a task beyond her power. When once 
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Mrs. Ettrick was affronted she was well-nigh 
implacable, and this had beea a yery bitter 
blow to her self-importance. However, her 
anger did Hyacinth one service. She did not 
choose to remain in London to be slighted, as 
she called it, and therefore selected the period 
of the unfortunate presentation to pay a long- 
promised visit in Devonshire. Her departure 
was a great relief to her daughter-in-law, who 
felt herself free, for the first time since her arrival 
in London, to do as she pleased, and to go where 
fihe liked at her own hour. For a short time 
this delicious sense of freedom lasted, but then, 
the constant occupation and irritation of his 
mother's presence withdrawn. Hyacinth became 
quite startled to think how very little she saw 
of her husband. 

When they first reached London the riding- 
horses did not accompany them, as they were 
supposed to require some rest and refreshment 
after the fatigues of the hunting season ; but 
Bay Charmer and Lindsay's handsomest hack 
had now arrived, and she was at a loss to 
account for the little interest he seemed to take 
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in them. In the days before their marriage, 
when he had been drawing vivid pictures of aU 
the delights of their future life, riding in the 
park had formed a conspicuous feature in his 
pleasant programme; it was therefore doubly 
surprising to find him now so remarkably indiffer- 
ent about it. He rode with her the first two 
days, then said it was slow — rather a bore; 
and on her.exclaiming in surprise, replied that 
of course there was no reason in the world why 
she should not ride. The groom could ride 
Crusader, and then he need not feel himself 
tied. 

" But I would rather go with you," Hyacinth 
had meekly objected: "if you like walking 
better, I have had plenty of riding this Winter* 
We might walk most days, and only ride when 
you fancied it." 

"Really, Hyacinth, when I only had the 
horses up to please you, I think you might at 
any rate seem to care a little about it. Tm sure 
you have always talked as if riding in the park 
were the thing you most looked forward to in 
London.'^ 
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"Yes — ^yes; indeed, Lindsay, I do enjoy it 
very much, only — I thought you liked it 
too." 

^' So I do, sometimes ; but I can't stand not 
being free. If T turn up dutifully for dinner- 
parties, that is all you can expect." 

Hyacinth did not either like or understand it. 
Surely Lindsay knew that any day that he 
'W'anted to amuse himself any other way, sh& 
was ready and willing either to accompany 
him, if he wished for her sociey, or to stay at 
home if he did not. There was surely no ne- 
cessity for making preparation for what sounded 
very much like a separate state of existence* 
She began to say something of this, but Lindsay 
at once waxed peevish. 

'^ Really, Hyacinth, there is no use talking 
about it. I can't and 1 won't be tied down to 
anything at any particular hour. Why can't 
you be satisfied ? There are the horses. You 
can go out whenever you like. Of course I 
shall ride sometimes, but I won't make a rule 
about it." 

So Hyacinth was fain to go by herself, if she 
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went at all, for Sir Lindsay was enjoying him- 
self greatly, and was always either just going 
to the Club, or to Tattersall's, or to Prince's, 
when Bay Charmer came to the door. If he 
had been going to stay at home, no sunshine, 
no prospect of amusement would have tempted 
her to leave him ; but as he left her, she saw no 
reason why she should not amuse herself. And 
amuse herself she certainly did. All was utter- 
ly new to her : she was young, good-looking 
vivacious, and attractive, and her acquaintance 
increased day by day. Lady Tynedale, from 
the height of her greater experience, looked on 
in considerable perplexity. 

" I wish I knew what to do," she said, talk- 
ing the matter over with her husband. " She 
is doing no harm — ^indeed, poor child, she does 
not know what harm is — there is her great 
danger. Under the circumstances, it is almost 
impossible to frame a warning that does not 
sound like a reproof, and, high-spirited as she 
is, I think that would do more harm than 
good." 

"But, my dear Helen, why are you so un- 
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easy? She does nothing more than most 
young married women— nothing more than yon 
do yourself." 

" True, dear ; but when we were first mar- 
ried, you did not leave me to my own devices, 
as Sir Lindsay does Hyacinth. Besides, even if 
you had done so, I had been ont three years, 
and knew something of the world I was living 
in; while she is as innocent and as unsus- 
picious as our Ethel would be. Five years 
hence he might leave her to herself with per- 
fect safety ; but really, after only ten months of 
matrimony, he might vouchsafe her a little care 
and attention." 

*' He never was a great favourite of yours." 

" No ; I always thought him selfish, and you 
see I was right. He left her to get on as she 
could, skating this afternoon, while he acted 
walking-stick to Mrs. Lyall. Poor child, she 
looked so wistfully at him once or twice ; but 
when Captain Macpherson joined her, she seemed 
in the wildest spirits." 

"Trying not to show she was hurt by Sir 
Lindsay's defection!" 
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" Exactly ; and in her anxiety she over-acts 
her part, and will get the name of being fast 
and wild." 

" Shall you say anything to her V* 

" Not unless some good opportunity presents 
itself, or else I am sure that I should do more 
harm than good. I wish I could get her more 
into our set; but he is more amused by 
a fast clique, and she is getting drawn into 
it." 

Indeed her life in London was far from being 
the period of happiness that Hyacinth had ex- 
pected. Lindsay was always ready to dine out, 
but after having escorted his wife to two even- 
ing parties and one ball, he announced that such 
festivities bored him, and that she must go by 
herself in future. 

*' Oh I no," said Hyacinth, who, greatly as she 
had enjoyed the first dissipations of her hfe, felt 
that to her no pleasure would be equal to a 
Ute^'Ute with her husband, "1 don't want to 
go out without you, Lindsay — ^it will be so 
pleasant to have some nice quiet evenings at 
home. I see so little of you in the day-time." 
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Sir Lindsay looked at her in unfeigned as* 
tonishment. 

"Quiet evenings at home! My dear Hya- 
cinth, you must be dreaming I Where in the 
world is the use of my belonging to the ' Turf/ 
and the * Arlington/ and ' Pratt's/ except to go 
there at night ? Where's the use of being in 
London at all, except to amuse oneself? No, 
it's all right — you go to your balls and parties, 
and enjoy yourself as much as you can. No 
one wants a married man at a ball. Besides, 
I've had enough of them — whist's much more in 
my way." 

Hyacinth pleaded a little more, but it only 
had the usual effect of anything that crossed 
Lindsay's own inclinations — ^namely, of making 
him cross ; and at last he exclaimed, in irrita- 
tion, " that he wished to goodness he had never 
married! — ^life wasn't long enough to bear all 
this badgering and bullying !" 

There was an end of any further protestation 
on Hyacinth's part. She said nothing, but she 
drew back, bitterly mortified, as indeed she well 
might be. Had she said such a thing to Lind- 
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say, he would have thought it the most un- 
natural, the most iniquitous, the most extraor- 
dinary thing ; but as it was he who said it to 
her, he thought nothing of it. It did not even 
occur to him that he had been rude, cross, and 
positively brutal, and he left the room, well 
satisfied at hearing no more remonstrances. 
He might hardly have been so well contented 
could he have seen the working of his wife's 
mind. 

Hyacinth, excepting her husband, had known 
no man intimately except her father, who, 
besides being naturally of an equable temper, 
had outgrown the inclination to strong lan- 
guage and intemperate speeches, that really 
mean very little except passing annoyance, so 
common in younger men. So it naturally never 
dawned upon her that this cruel speech of 
Lindsay's meant nothing in the world but that 
he was cross, and did not want to hear any 
more of the subject — that really he loved her as 
much as it was possible for him to love any- 
thing but himself; so she believed him — ^believed 
that he repented his marriage, and was tired 
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of her, and sobbed her heart out accord- 
ingly. 

But having cried till she could literally cry 
no longer, pride came to her aid, and with a 
sudden start she remembered Lindsay's strange 
pre-occupation with Mrs. Marsfield during the 
whole Winter at Knotlem. For the first time 
she understood her own feelings on seeing Henry 
of Navarre bending over the bold and beautiful 
representative of La Belle Gabrielle* For the 
first time she knew that she was jealous, and 
her temper and her pride rose together. If he 
preferred that bold, bad woman to her — ^to his 
own wife, who, he could hardly feil to know, 
fairly worshipped the ground on which he trod 
— she would at any rate not disturb him. He 
might follow the programme he had sketched 
out, going his own way and leaving her to go 
hers. 

Never again would she utter a word against 
it-T-nay, she would carry out the programme to 
the letter, she would go everywhere and amuse 
herself to the uttermost— -though, even as she 
made the resolve, the tears began once more to 
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stream piteously down her cheeks — ^he should 
see that she could amuse herself without him, 
as he so evidently could without her. How 
she wished she had not said so much about 
wishing for his society I Yet perhaps it was 
better as it was ; she knew now the footing on 
which they were ; she loved him better than her 
life — here the sobs redoubled — and he was tired 
of her ! She had read of such things, had heard 
that men were fickle, and did grow weary of 
their wives ; but of being the object of such 
weariness she had never dreamt. 

Well, the world should not know it ; perhaps 
people might blame Lindsay, and that of all 
things must not be — ^it would be the drop that 
would cause her cup of bitterness to overflow. 
After all it was not his fault, it must be hers, for 
being dull and stupid and uninteresting ; it was 
strange, though, that others did not seem to 
find her so. Go where she might, she was 
always surrounded by people who seemed to 
like to be with her, and to enjoy talking to 
her; it was hard, indeed, that her husband 
should be the only person who did not do so. 
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And having given way to a final burst of tears. 
Hyacinth retreated to her room, to bathe her 
eyes and remove all traces of emotion before 
encountering Lindsay. 

There was to be a ball that evening — it was 
that indeed that had provoked the discussion ; 
and, little inclined as she felt for dissipation, she 
determined to go, — it would show Lindsay that 
she was doing as he wished, and that he need 
not anticipate further remonstrance. She won- 
dered much how he would meet her at dinner. 
Would he be cold, and show displeasure at her 
persistence in the morning? She glanced at 
him with nervous anxiety as he entered the 
drawing-room ; but the occurrences of the morn- 
ing had for the time escaped his memory ; he 
had been well amused during the afternoon, and 
was in exceptionally high spirits. Was it be- 
cause he had met Philip Marsfield, and learned 
that his wife would be in town in a couple of 
days ? From whatever cause, he was unusually 
gay and pleasant, expressed decided approval 
when his wife announced her intention of going 
to Lady Bellenden's dance, and even vouchsafed 
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to say that he was going to the " Turf," but 
might perhaps look in late. He took leave of 
her with a kiss, and Hyacinth felt happier than 
she had in the morning believed it possible that 
she ever could do again, and went to dress for 
her ball in considerably revived spirits. 

As her maid was arranging her hair, she read 
over again a letter which she had received from 
Christian by the evening post, and observed for 
the first time the following postscript : — " I rode 
through Stanham yesterday ; the lodge-woman 
told me they expected Mr. Lambert back next 
week ; it is just a year since he went away." 
Hyacinth laid down the letter, and fell into so 
deep a reverie that her maid had to speak 
several times before she became aware that her 
hair was finished. « Coming back next week," 
this was Friday, the 10th of May ; next Thurs- 
day would be the 16th, the day on which Mr. 
Lambert was to return, to ask her once more to 
be his wife. 

How she wished the day were past I How truly 
absurd 1 What in the world was there for her 
to fear ! He doubtless was perfectly well aware 
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that they had both been mistaken in their belief 
that Lindsay cared for Christian, and had long 
since reconciled himself to the fact that she 
had married her cousin, even if he had not 
long since forgotten all his romantic protesta- 
tions on the island. Besides, even if he were 
not reconciled to the fact that she was married, 
what possible harm could he do her f And she 
sighed as she thought how terribly her bright 
dreams of eternal and devoted love had but 
that morning suffered shipwreck. It was un- 
speakably silly of her ever to give a thought to 
Mr. Lambert's return ; very probably she might 
not see him, and if she did, what could it 
possibly signify I 

But even as she told herself this, while she 
abstractedly clasped her bracelets and buttoned 
her gloves, there stole over her an indefinable 
sense of coming ill, and she walked downstairs 
to the brougham like one in a dream. 

Much as she longed for Lindsay, greatly as 
she would have preferred a quiet tete^tite with 
him, she yet enjoyed herself greatly. It would 
have been strange if, with her eminently soci- 
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able disposition, and tasting for the first time 
the pleasures natural to her age, and suitable to 
her temperament, she had not done so. She 
was young, good-looking, piquante, and new^, 
and her success was proportioned to her quali- 
fications. Her head was not turned ; she was 
by no means vain, though she was far from 
disliking admiration, and enjoyed finding her- 
self 'popular ; her danger lay in her wish to 
drown sad thoughts in dissipation, and in the 
want of knowledge -of the world, consequent on 
her secluded early life. 

We have seen how conspicuous she had, 
without the least intention, contrived to make 
herself with Wilfred Lambert at the coming-of- 
age ball. Destitute of a guide or protector, it 
was more than probable that she would in per- 
fect innocence do the same again. Her spirits 
were naturally extremely high, and had never 
been repressed by intercourse with the world ; 
and, now that she was forcing them to hide 
sorrow and mortification, it was eminently pro- 
bable that they would seem higher even than 
was natural. 
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Lady Tynedale, who might to some extent 
have served as her Mentor, never was to be 
eeen in the fadt set, in which Sir Lindsay had 
80 many friends that Hyacinth was naturally 
drawn into it. She, poor child, knew nothing 
of different sets, and barely realised what was 
meant by "fast people." What she did was 
unknowingly and innocently, and even Mrs. 
Ettrick, who might, perhaps, have warned her 
of some of the dangers in her path, was absent. 
She had had some vague idea that, as a mar- 
ried woman, she ought not to valse ; but Lind- 
say had ridiculed this unmercifully at Knotlem, 
and, as he did not object, she very naturally 
saw no reason why she should not enjoy her- 
self. 

But that night, at Lady Bellenden's dance, 
laugh as she might, and as she did, there still 
rung in her ears, "Mr. Lambert is expected 
home next week — next Thursday will be the 
16th of May !'^ and Wilfred Lambert's face as 
he said, "This day next year I shall return, 
come what may," was ever before her eyes. 
Still, in spite of this — in spite, too, of the dead 
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weight that had lain on her heart ever since 
her husband's hasty and unkind speech — she 
contrived, thanks to the buoyancy of youth, to 
enjoy herself immensely, although she con- 
stantly watched the door, in the hope of seeing 
Lindsay appear. But he did not come — whist 
had evidently proved too fascinating, and she 
danced on and on, till, on her return home, she 
was amazed to find that it was three o'clock. 

The next morning, at breakfast, she detailed 
all her proceedings, and was hurt to perceive 
how very little interest her husband appeared 
to take in them ; he was deep in an article in a 
sporting paper, and gave her recital but scant 
attention. Seeing this, she took up her corre- 
spondence — ^two or three circulars, and a letter 
addressed in a straggling hand, which she 
quickly recognised, having seen it only too 
often at Knotlem. 

"The Marsfields are in London," she said, 
when she had read it, " or, rather, they come 
to-day. Mrs. Marsfield wants us to dine there 
to-morrow." 

*^ All right — we're disengaged." 
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" But, Lindsay, it is Sunday." 

"What of that? — one must eat one's dinner 
somewhere." 

"Yes, but — only — that is, I never did dine 
out on a Sunday." 

" Because you were never asked. For good- 
ness sake, don't set up Sabbatarian scruples !" 

" Then you want to go f " 

" Of course — ^it's more amusing than dining 
6.t home." 

This was a bitter blow to Hyacinth, who 
thought a tete-^'tSte with Lindsay perfect bliss ; 
but she was determined not to show it, and 
fiaid carelessly, 

" I thought Lord Cottington was so resolved 
not to come till the end of the month." 

"Ah! Well, I suppose he has changed his 
mind. If you care to ride this morning, I don't 
mind going too. Shall I order the horses?" 
And, on her delighted assent, he strolled out of 
"the room. 

Hyacinth was following, when her ^ye was 
caught by an envelope lying under his chair. 
She stooped to pick it up, and saw that it was 
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directed in Mrs. Marsfield^s hand, and bore thd 
Knotlem post-mark. So I she was correspond- 
ing with Lindsay, and yet he pretended to be 
so little aware of her movements. What did it 
all mean? Poor Hyacinth felt miserable and 
bewildered as she crept into the library to lay 
the letter on Lindsay's table, and then upstairs 
to put on her habit. 

It would have surprised, and considerably 
mortified, the cavaliers who crowded round 
Lady Ettrick in the Park, and talked after- 
wards of her marvellously high spirits, if they 
had known how absolutely unheeded their 
speeches fell upon her ear. She laughed and 
talked almost mechanically, all the energies of 
her mind being occupied in the endeavour to 
solve the problem — Did Lindsay care for Mrs. 
Marsfield? Had he been in love with her 
before her marriage ? — and had the sight of her 
revived his old attachment ? Was it this that 
made him regret his marriage with herself? 
Now that .her eyes were opened, would the 
dinner the ensuing night bring her any nearer 
to the solution of these questions ? 
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At present she could not answer; her mind 
was in a state of chaotic misery and unrest. 
Tet through it all, pride, the determination 
that none should guess her feelings, enabled 
her to talk, laugh, and jest, and appear the gay- 
est of the gay. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ." 

OtheUo. 

TT is now time to turn to Wilfred Lambert, 
■■' and to inquire what he had been doing 
since we last saw him under the beech -tree in 
the Hyacinth Dell. He had left Stanham that 
very night, and, as we already know, had 
telegraphed to Hyacinth to say that he had 
sailed for America. Disappointed as he was at 
the present ill-success of his suit, he still felt 
but little doubt of its ultimate issue. It was so 
clear that Lindsay was devoted to Christian, 
and she seemed to receive his attentions so 
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much as a matter of course, that their marriage 
seemed to him a thing as certain as the due 
succession of the seasons ; and such being the 
case, who could doubt that his sweet Hyacinth, 
the shock of her disappointment once over- 
come, would turn to him and reward his faith- 
ful attachment with her love? The more he 
thought of it, the more certain it seemed ; his 
spirits began to rise, and he resolved to enjoy 
this journey to the uttermost, although he was 
counting the days that must elapse before his 
return. He felt he must stay away the whole 
year — he distrusted his own self-control, and 
knew that, if he were to return to England, he 
eould not resist at once seeking Hyacinth. So 
he did his best to banish thought of her, and to 
concentrate his ideas on the pleasures of his 
journey — without, however, we are bound to 
add, any marked success. 

The ring he had taken as a love-token from 
her, that last day on the island, never left his 
finger, and would have recalled his thoughts 
even if they had been disposed to wander. 
What would have been his feelings could he 
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have known what was really the case t — that 
Hyacinth, having put the locket he had given 
her in exchange into the drawer of her rarely- 
opened writing-desk, had as completely for- 
gotten its existence as if it had never been in 
her possession I Indeed, her memory of what 
had occurred on the island was far from being 
distinct ; the misery of feeling that she had 
given her heart, as she believed, unsought, the 
bewilderment and dismay consequent on the 
discovery that she had been inflicting on an- 
other the same agony which she was herself en- 
during, Wilfred's sudden departure, and the hap- 
py change which had come over her fortunes — 
all combined to render her recollection less 
perfect than it might have been, and of the in- 
terchange of tokens she retained not the faintest 
recollection. He would hardly have believed 
this. His sanguine nature rendered it impossi* 
ble for him to realise that he could fail in any- 
thing on which his heart was so ardently set as 
it was on calling Hyacinth his wife, and day by 
day he dreamt blissful dreams of their future 
life together. Of course he told himself there 
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must be a certain amount of sorrow in store for 
her at first ; it must be a bitter pang to see her- 
self supplanted by a sister in every respect, save 
that of wealth, so greatly her inferior ; but she 
would soon reconcile herself to the inevitable^ 
and, once his, never again should care or sorrow 
approach her. 

So he mused, building stately castles in the 
air of future happiness, and picturing to 
himself how different Stanham would be with 
that bright spirit for its mistress. When he 
should have been wrapped in admiration of 
Niagara he saw little but Hyacinth, as she had 
looked that never-to-be-forgotten day under the 
great cedar at Stanham ; a vision of the ruine'd 
Abbey arch on the island at Ettrick would rise 
before his eyes, even as he gazed on the won- 
drous beauties of the Yosenaitfe Valley, and the 
very name of the Bridal Veil Fall conjured up a 
picture of how she would look in her white robea 
standing with him at the altar. 

In fact, he only saw all presented to his eyea 
through a vision of Hyacinth ; perhaps it was 
that vision that made all he saw appear so 
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bright and beautifdl, that lent such rich colour- 
ing to the landscape, and gave such an unwont- 
ed brilliancy to the foliage. He travelled 
quickly, feeling unable to stay long in one place ; 
rapid movement seemed to make time pass more 
swiftly, and to bring his reunion with Hyacinth 
nearer. 

From San Francisco he visited Mexico, feel- 
ing a tinge of excitement at the danger, from 
which travelling in that country is never free, 
of being probably robbed, and possibly murder- 
ed, but no misadventure befell him. 

Then, returning to San Francisco, he pro- 
ceeded to Japan, China, and the Straits settle- 
ments; and after visiting Ceylon, arrived in 
Calcutta, and immediately proceeded up the 
country for some shooting. 

It was in December, at some outlying station 
where newspapers arrived but rarely, that in an 
old copy of the Times he saw a short notice of 
the funeral of Sir Loudoun Ettrick. Sir Lind- 
say and Lady Ettrick's names were mentioned 
as not having returned from abroad, and by this 
means he learnt that the marriage had taken 
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place. His prediction had been fulfilled, nor 
had its accomplishment been long delayed, for^ 
glancing at the date of the paper, he saw that 
Sir Loudoun's funeral had taken place early in 
August, and his daughter must therefore have 
been married before that time, and was evident- 
ly abroad for the honeymoon. He thought very 
tenderly of Hyacinth, left alone, as he naturally 
imagined, in such mournfiil circumstances ; he 
even weighed in his own mind the wisdom of 
returning home at once, and endeavouring to 
soothe her sorrow ; but he finally decided to 
wait till the appointed day, thereby giving her 
more time to forget her feelings for her cousin. 
Of ultimate success he never suffered himself to 
doubt ; his disposition was a sanguine one, and 
he had long since persuaded himself that it was 
utterly impossible that, once convinced of her 
cousin's indifference, Hyacinth could possibly 
resist his own devotion. 

It seemed a terribly long fcime to wait till 
May — nearly five months ; and he devoted him- 
self, with even more ardour than before, to 
travelKng, and the examination of every place 
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of interest that came in his way. Egypt and 
the Holy Land occupied February and the early 
part of March; Easter was spent in Rome, 
Athens having been visited en route, and the 
latter half of April was devoted to Florence and 
the Riviera. 

Little did he dream, as he passed admiring- 
ly along that lovely coast, drawing vivid pic- 
tures of Hyacinth's delight when he brought 
her to see what had so charmed him, that 
she had beheld it all six months before in 
company with another ; or that at .that time 
he had been as absolutely forgotten as if she 
had never seen him. 

Reaching Paris the first week in May, he saw 
in an English paper the presentation of Lady 
Ettrick by Lady Tynedale. They were in 
London — then of course Hyacinth was with 
them, and they should meet in London, not in 
the Hyacinth Dell. He was rather sorry — he 
had drawn a vivid picture of their meeting 
under the beech-tree ; of her professions of sur- 
prise, although she well knew he would come ; 
of his repetition of the important question; of 
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her blushing silence, that would give consent ; 
of his rapturous happiness. 

Well, the latter part of the programme could 
be carried out equally well anywhere, his bliss 
would be too great to render the mise-en-scine 
of any special moment, and he began to count 
the hours till the eventfiil day. He reflected, 
as he leant back in his corner of the railway 
carriage as he sped Londonwards, that he did 
not know where Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick 
lived ; but here again the Morning Post stood 
him in good stead, for, as he languidly cast his 
eye over the fashionable intelligence, he saw — 

** Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick entertained 
' at dinner last evening, at their residence, 139, 
Park Street, Sir Charles and Lady Bellenden, 
Lord Elmton, &c., &c." 

So there was the information he required. 
He had nothing to do the next morning but to 
walk to Park Street, ask for Hyacinth, and 
learn his fate. He could not comprehend 
the nervousness that kept him awake nearly the 
whole of that night — " What had he to fear ?" 
he asked himself. Lindsay, his one rival, was 
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fairly disposed of; it was hardly probable that 
during the Winter she should have seen any 
one capable of supplanting him — surely then all 
must be right. 

When once convinced pf the utter hopeless- 
ness of her loye for Lindsay, she would natu- 
rally turn to one whose sentiments were so well 
known to her — nay, she was probably looking 
forward to the meeting of the morrow with as 
much impatience as himself. 

But, in spite of these sanguine anticipations, 
his nervousness increased, and when about 
half-past eleven the next morning he found 
himself at the door of 139, Park Street, it had 
assumed dimensions most unusual with him. 

**Miss Ettrick at home?" he said, in as 
matter-of-fact a voice as he could assume, when 
the door opened after what had seemed to him 
an interminable delay. 

The butler stared. 

" Miss Ettrick 1 She don't live here, sir. 
She's in the country, sir, at Ettrick Hall." 

So, after all, he could not keep his tryst, for 
he well knew that the last train by which he 
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could reach Ettrick was starting at that mo- 
ment. Fool I idiot that he had been, to assume 
so certainly that she must be with her sister, 
that it had never once struck him to inquire 
whether such were the case 1 

He stood so long lost in thought, revolving 
his own stupidity and disappointment, that the 
butler, not knowing exactly what to do, ven- 
tured to suggest that Lady Ettrick was at 
home, perhaps the gentleman might like to see 
her. 

His voice roused Wilfred from his abstraction. 
If he could not see Hyacinth, he might as well 
at any rate see Christian, and hear all she could 
tell him about her sister ; and he followed the 
servant almost mechanically. Pre-occupied as 
he was, he was conscious of a sort of vague 
surprise at the manifold elegancies of the draw- 
ing-room into which he was ushered. He had 
often heard Hyacinth laugh at her sister for her 
contempt for the prettinesses of life, and had 
strongly suspected that Christian rather prided 
herself on this peculiarity, as evidencing a 
strong mind, superior to the frivolities of the 
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day. It argued, therefore, a wonderful cbango 
in her tastes to find her drawing-room orna- 
mented like a Louis Quinze boudoir, with blue 
furniture, lace antimacassars with pink bows, 
looking-glasses a diacrition^ and china in every 
conceivable and inconceivable position. The 
curtains were pink, covered with lace ; the 
rose-coloured blinds were partially drawn down, 
though not so much as to prevent a full view of 
the Park, in all the beauty of its Spring fresh- 
ness. A cage of canaries stood in one window, 
a pair of love-birds were located in another ; 
altogether, though small, it was as bright and 
pretty a room as is often seen. Wilfred had 
ample time to examine it, for he was left alone 
for a considerable time. 

One thing greatly surprised him, which was, 
to see no portrait of Hyacinth. Photographs 
abounded ; two large coloured ones were on the 
writing-table, one of Sir Lindsay, the other of 
Christian, and on various stands and small 
tables were displayed one of Sir Loudoun, two 
of Lady Tynedale, a small vignette of Christian, 
and three of Sir Lindsay in different attitudes. 
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besides two of Mrs. Ettrick ; but of Hyacinth 
there was no sign. 

" Very strange," he thought, as he began to 
pace the tiny room, to the infinite peril of all 
the bric'h'brac therein displayed — "very strange 
not to have a portrait of the sister she is so 
fond of. I suppose she keeps it up in her own 
room. Evidently the butler was indiscreet in 
admitting me. I am too early, and her lady- 
ship doubtless thinks me an unspeakable bore ; 
still, as I am here, I'd better stay, I suppose. 
What a fool I was to make so sure of finding 
Hyacinth here ! If Td only inquired last 
night, I might have been at Ettrick all right 
to-day." 

Meanwhile, Wilfred's arrival had been duly 
notified to Hyacinth, who was upstairs putting 
on her habit, and who, not hearing of his pre- 
liminary inquiry for Miss Ettrick, never doubt- 
ed that he knew all about her marriage. Well, 
if he did, why should he have thought it neces- 
sary to come on the appointed day, on what he 
knew must be an unavailing errand? Still, 
though the meeting might be slightly awkward, 

b2 
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it must come sooner or later, and there wa» 
certainly no reason for fear ; still the thought 
of encountering the man who, on their last 
meeting, had breathed such passionate love 
into her ear, made her very nervous, and caused 
the delay in her appearance that appeared ta 
Wilfred so prolonged. 

How would he greet her? What would he 
say I These were questions which she asked 
herself over and over again as she left her 
room, and slowly descended the stairs, closely 
attended by Scamp. She paused with her 
hand on the handle of the door. Why did her 
heart beat so fast, and her cheeks bum so 
hotly ? Why did the memory of that kiss, of 
which at the time she had been almost uncon- 
scious, come back to her now as it had never 
once done before I Why did the scent of haw- 
thorn and lilac seem borne on the breeze to her 
senses, and the lapping of the water among the 
reeds to strike on her ears ? Why, for the first 
time since she had thrust it into the drawer of 
her disused desk, did the recollection of the 
gold locket and of the turquoise ring, which 
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Wilfred had taken in its stead, flash into her 
memory ? 

How long she might have stood at the door, 
engrossed with these and similar thoughts, we 
cannot say; but Scamp, nnused to such pro- 
ceedings, gave a sharp bark, which recalled her 
to herself, and she hurriedly opened it. Wilfred 
turned at the sound, and sprang forward in 
amazement. 

"Hyacinth! Why, they told me you were 
at Ettrick! — what on earth did the fellow 
mean ? How thankful I am I came in ! I 
shouldn't, if there had been a chance of reach- 
ing Ettrick to-night. Well, Hyacinth " — he 
took her hands, and pressed them closely — " I 
said I would come back to the day, and here I 
am. You have never been out of my thoughts 
fiince we parted a year ago in the Hyacinth 
Dell. It was a hard trial to stay away when I 
saw that your father had been taken from you, 
more especially as the same paper told me that 
Christian's wedding had taken place, as we 
anticipated. I thought how lonely you would 
be, Hyacinth, and I longed — heaven knows how 
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I longed 1 — to come back to you ; but I had 
promised to stay away a whole year, and I 
kept my woi'd. And now, my own Bluebell, 
grown even bonnier than when I last saw you, 
have you no word of comfort for me ? Hya- 
cinth, say that I was right when 1 told you 
you would care for me — tell me that I may 
hope." 

So he was in the dark I — ^he believed her 
free, and knew nothing of what had occurred I 
What should she say ? How should she begin 
the work of enlightening him ? She hesitated 
and blushed, until, releasing her hands, he was 
about to throw his arm round her, and assume 
the consent she had not given ; then at length 
she found her tongue. 

" Stop 1" she exclaimed, starting back, and 
changing from red to white in a manner to 
him totally incomprehensible. " Mr, Lambert, 
you do not know — you evidently have not 
heard — I never expected to see you." 

" Never expected to see me ! Hyacinth, yon 
Jcnew — you must have known that I should come 
— that the hours were long to me till the time 
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came when I could return to you with hope. 
Surely, Hyacinth, you knew this, and will give 
me the answer I long bo to hear," and he ad- 
vanced once more towards her. 

" Don't*-you don't know — I am married !" 
cried Hyacinth in desperation ; the next mo- 
ment she was aghast at the effect of her words. 
Wilfred staggered as if he had received a deadly 
blow, and turned white as he repeated the 
word " Married 1" and sank into a chair. 

"Yes," said Hyacinth, standing before him 
and speaking rapidly. " We were mistaken ; 
Lindsay never cared for Christian — he was in 
love with me all the time. He told me so a 
week after you went away, and we were 
married in July. I never imagined your fancy 
for me would have lasted— but is it possible 
you never heard of my marriage ?" 

"Quite possible, indeed," returned Wilfred, 
in a voice so changed that Hyacinth again 
started. "You see, Hya — I beg pardon, 1 
mean Lady Ettrick, — 1 knew that, if I remained 
within reach, you would prove a magnet in- 
finitely too attractive for me to resist; so I 
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went far away, and have been wandering in 
remote places, only longing for the time when 
I might come home. Papers seldom came in 
my way, and it was by the merest chance I 
saw the account of your father's funeral, and 
gathered from it that my predictions to you 
had been verified. When your servant told me 
that Miss Ettrick was in the country, I should 
have gone down to Elmshire at once, had I not 
known it was too late — that the last train of 
the day was gone. Forgive my intrusion — I 
am keeping you in ;" and he rose to go. 

** No, no, I can't let you go like this !" cried 
Hyacinth, to whose eyes the ready tears had 
sprung during his speech — "certainly not till 
you tell me you forgive me. You guessed my 
secret a year ago — ^you knew I loved Lindsay ; 
can you wonder, when I found that he loved 
me, that I forgot everything, saving that I was 
the happiest woman in the whole world! I 
told you I should never love anyone else, but 
you would not believe me." 

Wilfred gave a groan. 

"I hoped you would come back, having 
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forgotten all about your feelings for me ; but 
surely, now that you find that I have achieved 
the only one thing that could ever have made 
me happy, there is no reason why we should 
not be friends ;" and she held out her hand. 

He took it, and stood gazing earnestly into 
her eyes. 

"Hyacinth," he said — "I must call you so, 
for the last time — I promise that I will always, 
in future, remember your proper title, — ^you 
have little idea of the blow your loss is to me. 
Wherever I have been — in the city or in the 
wilderness, in the forests or in the plains, — you 
have been ever before my eyes ; I have heard 
your voice in every murmur of the breeze — 
have seen you mirrored in every lake and 
stream. This ring" — and he pointed to the 
turquoise circlet on his left hand — " has never 
left my finger since the day you gave it to me. 
In fact, you are the only woman I ever loved, or 
ever shall love. I do not blame you, you could 
not have done otherwise ; but I am the victim 
of a double mistake. First, in believing that 
you cared for me, when your whole heart was 
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given to your cousin; secondly, in believing 
that he was attached to your sister. I might 
have guessed that, knowing you, he could 
hardly care to win another ; but hope blinded 
me. Friends ? Yes, indeed ; we could scarcely 
be less ;" and he wrung her hand till she could 
scarcely repress an exclamation of pain. 

How guilty she felt at the sight of the ring I 
— at the thought of her own utter obliviousness 
of the locket that had been given her in 
exchange I — but, at the same time, how she 
wished that that ring were safely back in her 
own possession I She could not ask him to 
give it her back, and yet she felt uncomfortable 
at the thought of anything which had been 
regarded by him in the guise of a love-token, 
belonging to any man but her husband. She 
hardly knew if she were glad or sorry that 
Lindsay knew nothing of Wilfred's proposal to 
her on the island ; she had no wish to reveal a 
secret which she hardly regarded as her own, 
and yet she was far too honest and open- 
hearted not to dislike the idea of a mystery. 

All this had never struck her before; she 
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had been so occupied with Lindsay that, as we 
have said before, the thought of Wilfred had 
rarely, if ever, occurred to her. Now a sort of 
guilty feeling oppressed her, though why she 
could hardly tell. She certainly had done no 
wrong, except in at first misleading Wilfred as 
to her sentiments ; and this had been done 
unwittingly. Still there was a sense of sorrow 
—a sort of presentiment of ill — that clung to 
her, she knew not why. 

Before long Wilfred took his leave, averring 
that, after such a shock, he longed to be alone ; 
and shortly after his departure Hyacinth mount- 
ed Bay Charmer, and started for the Park. Her 
musings were graver than they were wont to 
be, and her numerous friends scarcely found her 
so bright and cheerful a companion as usual. 
She had taken several turns, when, to her un- 
speakable surprise, she caught sight of Lindsay, 
who had gone out early, saying he was going 
to Prince's, riding with Mrs. Marsfield and her 
husband. 

Was it wonderful that she should feel hurt ? 
If Lindsay cared to ride at all, why could he 
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not ride with her ? she thought, bitterly. Ah ! 
it showed that his love for her was waning! 
What had she done, that he should cease to 
•care for her ? What could she do to recall his 
love ? 

Now iu reality Lindsay was very fond of his 
wife, and had no more intention of paining 
her, or of hurting her feelings, than he had of 
flying ; but he invariably made himself the first 
object of life, and he was little likely to think 
of anything save his own amusement, or to 
deny himself the very slightest gratification ; 
he had it not in him to consider others, when 
any pleasure of his own, no matter how small, 
was in question. He had gone out intending, 
as he had told his wife, to go and play racquets; 
but on his way to Hans Place he had encoun- 
tered Philip Marsfield, had strolled with him to 
Grosvenor Place, and finding Mrs. Marsfield 
just about to start for her ride, had acquiesced 
in her suggestion that he should mount her 
groom's horse, and accompany them. So his 
appearance in the Park was really quite unpre- 
meditated ; but of this, of course, Hyacinth was 
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unaware, and felt considerably hurt, which 
feeling was not decreased by seeing him turn 
down Grosvenor Place with the Marsfields. It 
did not strike her that he was not riding his 
own horse, and that it was but natural that he^ 
should ride the animal home. She had hoped 
that he would join her, and return home with 
her, and was proportionately disappointed when 
he turned away. 

How merry her laugh was that morning, and 
how frequent I She feared so much that anyone^ 
should perceive that she was pained, and should 
blame Lindsay — ^Lindsay, who, in spite of her 
fear that he had ceased to love her as he had 
once done, was the one object of her adora- 
tion. 

When a woman loves as truly and devotedly 
as did Hyacinth, it takes a vast amount of sor- 
row and neglect to open her eyes to the fact 
that her idol is unworthy of her devotion, or ta 
make her comprehend that, although in his own 
way the man whom she adores really does love 
her, the merest trifle ministering to his amuse- 
ment or pleasure is of infinitely more import- 
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Ance in his eyes than her feelings or happiness. 
It is long indeed before the loving eyes are 
opened. Happy are the women capable of pro- 
longing their moral blindness, and believing for 
«ver in the affection and perfection of their 
lords. Happy indeed are they who can be 
amply satisfied by a careless endearment or 
occasional caress, and never give a thought to 
long days of loneliness, to months of carelessness 
and neglect. Happy are they indeed ; to them 
the idol is still of purest gold, and the clay feet 
never become apparent. 

But Hyacinth was little likely to be one of 
these enviable and placid individuals. She 
loved Lindsay with an affection too deep and 
strong to be utterly devoid of jealousy. She 
had, in the early days of their married life, 
erected him on a moral pedestal, and believed 
him to be everything highest, best, most high- 
minded; but this ideal had been more than 
once rudely shaken, even before their return to 
England ; and his ill-temper on the day of their 
arrival at Ettrick, and objection to allowing her 
to give Christian her own diamonds in exchange 
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for the heirlooms, had still more tended to con- 
vince her that, after all, he was but mortal, and, 
as such, possessed of failings like the rest of the 
human race. 

It was a shock, no doubt, — women have 
the instinct of veneration strongly developed, 
and are ready and willing to worship their hus- 
bands, if only such reverence be possible, — but 
she did not dwell upon it. It was unpleasant, 
and she put it from her, and dwelt only on his 
love for her, and their happiness. It was not 
until his hasty speech, on her pressing him to 
go out with her, that the thought of doubting 
his affection ever occurred to her; but the 
thought having once presented itself utterly 
refused to be banished, strive as she would. 
Then came her jealousy of his attentions to 
Mrs. Marsfield, which, having lain curiously dor- 
mant and unsuspected in her breast all through 
the Winter at Knotlem, had blazed forth into 
unmistakable flame on her first realizing her 
own feelings in London. If Lindsay were so 
tired of her that he cared for some one else, he 
should see that she, too, could be indifferent. 
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though, even as she so resolved, a sharp pang 
told her that she loved him far too well to feign 
indifference easily. 

She mused on all this sitting over her solitary 
luncheon, and while one visitor after another 
came in for afternoon visits. 

When she went out at four o'clock she felt 
but little inclined for shopping, or driving about 
card-leaving, she felt that something was re- 
quired to give a turn to her painful thoughts, so 
she drove to Prince's, where she was tolerably 
certain of finding all the members of the set 
she most frequented. 

A graceful pcUineuse on real ice, she had taken 
eagerly to the strange mania which has so 
completely changed the habits of fashionable 
London, rendering early rising an exciting 
pleasure, and severe exertion in tropical 
weather a refreshing pastime. Responding to 
numerous salutations, she passed gracefully 
several times up and down the crowded rink, 
and suddenly found herself face to face with 
Wilfred Lambert. It was a decided surprise. 
On leaving her five hours before he had seemed 
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SO utterly depressed that his appearance in a 
crowded place of gay resort seemed somewhat 
incongruous, but his greeting was even more 
surprising than his appearance. He turned 
and joined Hyacinth, talked lightly of mutual 
friends and social matters, complimented her on 
her skating, described several tours de force which 
he had seen in America, and which he should be 
glad to communicate to her, and was as intimate 
and as insouciant as if he had met her every day 
of the season. 

It was an immense relief to Hyacinth — it 
released her from the dread that she had made 
him terribly miserable and marred his life ; but 
perhaps unacknowledged, nay, even unknown 
to herself, was a slight feeling of pique at his 
extremely rapid recovery. But this was, as we 
have said, undreamt of by herself, and she soon 
found herself greatly enjoying Wilfred's con- 
versation, and reflecting that she was very glad 
he had returned, he was so much pleasanter 
than any other member of their acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" How sleeps yon rock, whose half -day's bath is done, 
With broad bright side beneath the broad bright sun, 
Like sea-nymph tired, on cushioned mosses sleeping ; 
Yet, nearer drawn, beneath her purple tresses 
From drooping brows we find her slowly weeping. 
So many a wife for cruel man's caresses 
Must inly pine and pine, yet outward bear 
A gallant front to this world's gaudy glare." 

The Tide Rock. 

niR LINDSAY and Lady Ettrick dined alone 
'^ that night, a somewhat unusual occurrence, 
and Hyacinth at once informed her husband of 
Wilfred Lambert's visit. She did not think 
herself justified in revealing his secret. Lindsay 
had never asked her whether Mr. Lambert had 
proposed to her; unless he did so now she had. 
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she conceived, no right to reveal the fact. She 
did, however, go very near the subject, for she 
said, " He was extremely surprised to see me. 
He expected to see Christian as Lady Ettrick." 
But Lindsay was evidently not particularly 
attending ; he said indeed that Wilfred had been 
away a long time, and wondered what fun he 
could have found in wandering about outlandish 
places, but Hyacinth was somewhat mortified to 
perceive that the relations formerly existing be- 
tween her and. Mr. Lambert had, to all appear- 
ance, entirely escaped his memory. She was 
piqued, and yet she was not sorry to escape 
the cross-questioning which would have obliged 

her to disclose a secret she did not consider her 
own. She had made'a remark on her surprise at 
seeing Lindsay in the Park, and his answer con- 
veying that his presence there had been totally 
unpremeditated, greatly soothed her ; and she 
began to talk with her natural gaiety of her 
adventures at Prince's that afternoon, and of all 
the new evolutions which Wilfred had been de- 
scribing to her. 

" Get him to teach you," observed Lindsay ; 

S2 
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" with yonr figure, if you try anything of that 
sort, you're sure to succeed, and you'll drive all 
the women wild with envy, which, I believe, is 
the highest object of a woman's ambition. And, 
oh I just make up a little dinner for — ^what day 
are we freeV Tuesday? very well. Ask the 
Bellendens, and the Marsfields, and the 
Montacutes, Madge Vane and Lambert ; it'll be 
a very good fit; Where are you going to- 
night ?" 

" Helen Tynedale has some early music. I do 
wish you would come." 

"Not I; music's all very well, but I can't 
stand a stuffy room." 

" It wouldn't be stuflfy-, and we could come 
away as soon as you liked." 

"Have you nothing else? Oh I Yes, I 
forgot. Lady Marchton's Dance — perhaps I'll 
meet you there," and Lindsay sauntered off, 
leaving his vnfe to dress with a heavy heart. 
He would not bore himself by going with 
her for a few minutes to their owi\ cousin, 
but he would go to a dance in a tiny house,, 
^hich was sure to be hot, crowded, and dull, 
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because Lady Marchton was Mrs. • Marsfield's 
chosen friend, and he wonld be pretty sure 
to meet her there. All the pleasure she had 
derived from finding he had not ridden with 
the Marsfields by appointment had already 
vanished — she was beginning to feel both neg- 
lected and aggrieved, and this feeling was far 
from being decreased when, on entering Lady 
Marchton's crowded rooms, the first object that 
met her eye was Lindsay sitting in the conser- 
vatory, at the end of the drawing-room, with 
Mrs. Marsfield, half hidden behind a stand of 
roses. She was loth, indeed, to allow to herself 
that Lindsay could do wrong, but it was a sore 
and bitter mortification to her, and to hide it 
she laughed and talked more gaily than was 
her wont, and people said, " How well Lady 
Ettrick was looking; what wild spirits she 
had !" 

Presently Wilfred Lambert was at her side. 
Lady Marchton was one of the innumerable 
young ladies with whom he had fancied himself 
in love before he had met Hyacinth and learnt 
what love really was, and having met her at 
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Prince's that afternoon, he had received an 
invitation. Very soon he had persuaded Hya- 
cinth that it was very hot, and was seated 
beside her in a cool and sequestered nook on 
the stairs, accepting her invitation to dinner for 
the ensuing Tuesday, and eagerly making ar- 
rangements for early meetings at Prince's, to 
teach her the evolutions she was bent on 
learning. 

Though only half her attention was given to 
what he said, the other half being intently fixed 
upon any movement that might be made by 
either Lindsay or his companion, Hyacinth was 
conscious of a vague surprise at Wilfred's self- 
possession, and at his willingness to seek her 
society ; she could not help recalling how, that 
very morning, he had staggered and turned 
white on learning that she was the wife of 
another. Could he have been acting f No, the 
start was too genuine, the ring of truth in his 
voice too unmistakable ; she was inexpressibly 
glad he should have resigned himself so speedi- 
ly, but — she could not help thinking it strange. 
But this affected indifference had a reason of 
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-which she, in her innocence, little dreamt. 
Wilfred Lambert, as we have said, was a man 
naturally devoted to self-pleasing, and his edu- 
cation had not been such as to hamper him with 
any of the restraints of principle. With him, to 
wish for a thing was to possess it, if its attain- 
ment were within the bounds of possibility ; it 
mattered not at what cost of pain, sorrow, or 
injury to others. He would not have injured 
anyone wilfully or needlessly, but if his best 
friend stood between him and his wishes, he 
would have sacrificed him without a second 
thought. He loved Hyacinth as a passionate 
nature like his doee love, when really stirred for 
absolutely the first time; his passion had grown, 
and had gained depth and strength duriug his 
solitary wanderings, and the blow which had 
shattered his sanguine hopes, and revealed to 
him his longed-for bride as the wife of another, 
had been severe and keenly felt. He had gone 
out from Hyacinth's presence that morning 
stunned and dazed, cod scions of a weight of 
misery, yet hardly realising the depth of his 
despair. 
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He had wandered on, not heeding where he 
was going, till he suddenly found himself in the 
fall throng of Rotten Row, and before he could 
turn and escape, he had seen something that 
had filled his mind with a new train of ideas. 
He had seen Hyacinth's face of amazement and 
bitter jealousy on first catching sight of her 
husband riding at Mrs. Marsfield's side ; he had 
also noticed Sir Lindsay's apparent devotion, 
and his companion's ^ir of calm proprietor- 
ship. 

Wilfred knew Mrs. Marsfield of old — ^nay, he 
had once worshipped at her shrine, and was well 
aware that she had few equals in the art of both 
taking and retaining captive the man she might 
select for the proud position of her domestic 
attache. Surely here was an opportunity for 
him. Sir Lindsay was evidently ensnared, his 
wife as evidenly bitterly jealous ; why should it 
not be his task to console her ? — why should he 
not V — but we need hardly pursue his thoughts 
further. SuflSce it to say that they wrought the 
change in him that so surprised and yet relieved 
Hyacinth. 
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" And how did your hunting Winter please 
you ?" he asked, at length. " I shall never for- 
get that it was the fox that proved my iGirst 
introduction to you." 

" Oh 1 1 enjoyed the hunting of all things, and 
I really had a great deal." 

" And you like Knotlem I" 

" Yes " — the answer did not come so readily 
this time — Hyacinth was thinking that Knotlem 
was responsible for their intimacy with the 
Marsfields — " it is capitally situated for hunt- 
ing. Do you know it ?" 

** I stayed for a fortnight once in the neigh- 
bourhood, at Marsfield. Of course you know 
Lord Cottington ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; such a nice, courteous old gentle- 
man." 

" Were his son and his wife living there ?" 
asked Wilfred, determined to make her speak 
of her rival. "Mrs. Marsfield is considered 
very handsome." 

" Yes, they were at home," replied Hyacinth, 
in so constrained a manner that, without the 
information he had gained in the Park, Wilfred 
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would at once have guessed the state of the 
case; his companion was too gofleless to be 
able to conceal her feelings. *' I know people 
call Mrs. Marsfield handsome. I don't admire 
her style.'' 

"Very naturally," thought Wilfred. **It is 
not often that women do admire their rivals. 
Bless me, how blind some men are I That Sir 
Lindsay, with this lovely, fresh treasure of his 
own at home, cannot be content, but must 
needs get himself entangled with a coarse 
woman like Laura Marsfield, who has no more 
cultivation of mind than — ^the cook! Well, his 
folly is my opportunity. It isn't my place to 
quarrel with his stupidity, only, if I were he, I 
should act pretty differently." 

"Going, Lady Ettrick? — so soon? It is 
quite early." 

" I am tired," replied Hyacinth, wearily. She 
had just seen Lindsay wish Mrs. Marsfield good 
night, and take his departure. « And if I am 
to have this skating-lesson at half-past ten, I 
must have some rest. Are you quite sure it is 
not giving you a great deal of trouble?" 
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" Quite certain that it will be a great pleas- 
ure. I am sure you will catch the knack 
at once, and 1 shall be very proud of my 
pupil." 

"So you're to have your first lesson' this 
morning?" said Lindsay, at breakfast. "I've 
nothing to do this morning, I'll come and see 
how you get on." 

Was he blind, that he did not see the flash of 
pleasure that illumined his wife's face at his 
words ? Or, seeing it, is it possible he could 
disregard it? At any rate, she had the un- 
wonted pleasure of his accompanying her, 
though whether Wilfred Lambert greatly appre- 
ciated his appearance on the scene may well be 
doubted. But once at Prince's, Hyacinth saw 
little more of him. He soon got tired of 
watching her instruction in the new Americaji 
step, lounged about and talked' to the few peo- 
ple he knew who were there at that early hour, 
disappeared for a game of racquets, and then 
sauntered up to his wife to say he was bored- 
it was slow so early, and 'he was going to 
Tattersall's. 
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" I'll come and sit in the Park with you, if 
you like," said Hyacinth, with an alacrity by no 
means flattering to her pains-taking instructor ; 
** or, it isn't very late, we might ride." 

No, Lindsay preferred to go his own way ; 
and he answered pettishly that he had not 
asked her to come away — she was very well 
amused, and had better stay. Besides, had he 
not said he was going to Tattersall's, where he 
certainly could not take her. 

Wilfred had discreetly found a friend out of 
€ar-8hot during this matrimonial colloquy, but 
when he rejoined Hyacinth, after Lindsay's 
departure, and saw the sad expression of her 
«yes, he could but marvel at the indifference of 
the man to whom she was so evidently devoted, 
and hated him for giving her pain, even while 
he blessed him for playing into his hands. 

"It cannot last," he thought; "she must 
soon be disgusted at his neglect and open , 
preference of another woman. She is proud, 
and a rival will touch her nearly. She will grow 
miserable and reckless, and then will be my 
opportunity." 
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If Hyacinth could only have had a glimpse of 
his thoughts, how she would have shrunk from 
his touch and banished him from her society ; 
but we cannot, perhaps mercifully, see what i& 
passing in the minds of our companions ; and 
Wilfred's manner being quiet and perfectly 
deferential, Hyacinth found him a very pleasant 
companion — pleasanter, indeed, than any of her 
London friends. It was so pleasant to meet 
some one who knew Christian, and could talk 
about Ettrick and Elmshire news generally; 
though it was rather a trial when he accident- 
ally observed that he wondered her sister was 
not with her. 

"Christian does not care for London," she 
said, quickly. 

And Wilfred said no more, perceiving that he 
had touched a jarring chord, which was indeed 
the case. Hyacinth had built castles in the air 
all the Winter, of the delight it would be to 
have her sister to stay with her in London ; and 
perhaps Lindsay was never so near losing his 
empire over her heart as when he absolutely 
refused to allow her to invite Christian. 
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"He had married one sister, not both — it 
•wonld bore him to have anyone staying in the 
house ; and besides, Hyacinth knew very well 
that Christian was so odd and unconventional 
that she could not help doing something to 
<lisgrace them. No, after that meeting at Elm- 
ton " (of the particulars of which the reader has 
yet to be informed), " he had made a vow that 
Christian should never have the opportunity of 
airing her oddities in London under his roof. 
They would go and stay at Ettrick sometimes : 
in the country, where she was known, it did 
not matter so much." 

Hyacinth wept bitterly, and attempted some 
remonstrance, but without effect, save that of 

making her husband cross ; and yet Lindsay 
had no intention in the world of being unkind, 
nor any idea that he was not conducting him- 
self as an exemplary husband. He really loved 
Hyacinth very dearly, but that did not appear 
to him the very slightest reason why he should 
deviate one hair's breadth from the path that 
pleased him best, or should defer to her wishes 
in any detail that interfered, no matter how 
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slightly, with his own amusement. She had 
her horses, carriages, and servants, and perfect 
liberty to go wherever she pleased, and to 
make what friends she liked — ^what more could 
she require ? 

-The idea of a fond heart yearning for a re- 
turn of its overwhelming affection, would have 
been incomprehensible to him ; he would pro- 
bably have stigmatized it as romantic nonsense, 
fit for nothing but a novel. And it never oc- 
curred to him that honest-hearted, innocent, 
and unconscious of evil as his young wife was, 
it was yet a somewhat hazardous experiment 
to set one so utterly guileless and unaccustom- 
ed to the world and its ways afloat on such a 
troubled sea, without either the rudder of ex- 
perience, or the protection of her husband's 
presence. He forgot that, unlike the other 
young married women who were left by their 
natural protectors to follow unquestioned their 
own devices, she had had positively no experi- 
ence of the w^orld on which she found herself 
suddenly launched, and that her very ignorance 
of the ways of that world was very likely to 
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place her in compromisiDg predicaments. But 
he never gave a thought to all this ; even if he 
had, he would probably have dismissed the idea 
as troublesome. " Oh I it was all right. Hya- 
cinth was steady enough," and he would not 
have swerved a hair's breadth from his career 
of self-pleasing. 

Steady Hyacinth certainly was — ^far more so 
than her high spirits ever induced people to give 
her credit for being. She cared more for one of 
Lindsay's smiles than she would have done for 
the collected worship of London, if such had 
been laid at her feet ; she would have been 
perfectly happy and contented to pass the rest 
of her life on a desert island alone with him, 
though she was very far from disliking either 
society, or all the amusements so natural to 
her age ; but it was in the very depth of her 
affection that her danger lay. 

Extremes meet — sugar will turn to vinegar, 
and slighted love to gall. Unconsciously, and 
in spite of her love for Lindsay, Hyacinth's 
feelings were growing very bitter, more espe- 
cially when she saw the empire which Mrs. 
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Marsfield evidently possessed, and ostentati- 
ously paraded over him. It was an ever-pre- 
aent trouble — a constant blister, that irritated 
and embittered every moment of her life. 

In these sorrows the poor child had no one 
to whom to turn; the only really intimate 
friend she had, her cousin, Lady Tynedale, saw 
with regret that Sir Lindsay allowed his wife 
to go out invariably alone, but sets in London 
lie wide apart, and of his great intimacy with 
Mrs. Marsfield she had never even heard. Also, 
she was not a member of Prince's ; she had no 
wish to risk the safety of her limbs, or to ex- 
hibit herself in ungainly attitudes to the gaze 
of the multitude ; neither had she the least 
desire for a spot where meetings could be con- 
veniently arranged, so as to seem accidental — 
anyone she wished to see could be openly asked 
to Belgrave Square. Nor did she feel disposed 
to rave about its being " so charming to have 
tea under the trees ;" she knew that such con- 
ditions were chiefly favourable to the liquid 
being half cold, and more than probably sprin- 
kled with green flies. But by not frequenting 

VOL. II. T 
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this universal resort, she remained in ignorance 
of Wilfred Lambert's constant attendance upon 
Hyacinth — ^indeed, as she seldom cared to go- 
to balls, she was quite unaware of his presence: 
in London until, one day, in the middle of 
June, he came in when she was sitting with her- 
cousin. His air of being perfectly at home at. 
once struck her, and in a very short time she 
felt the repulsion with which he had inspired 
her on the night of the Ettrick ball revive. 

Wilfred endeavoured to outstay her, but she 
was determined to remain, and at length, per- 
ceiving her intention, he took leave, saying, as 
he did so, " We shall meet to-night," and receiv- 
ing a smiling assent. 

" I thought Mr. Lambert had gone to Ameri- 
ca," said Lady Tynedale, almost before the 
door had closed. 

" Yes, but not for life," said Hyacinth, 
laughing. 

"He seems on pretty intimate terms with 
you." 

" Well, yes. Of course I know him better 
than anyone else, and he is here a good deal. 
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Besides, he is teaching me some new skating- 
steps. You can't think how envious people 
are 1 They can't make out the knack." 

Lady Tynedale sat silent for a few moments, 
meditating how she should give her inexperi- 
enced young cousin a hint as to the imprudence 
of becoming too intimate with so young a man 
as Wilfred Lambert ; but it was not easy to 
frame her warning so as to avoid the appear- 
ance of a lecture, and she was wise enough to 
know that more harm has been done in this 
world by so-called good advice than by almost 
any other means. But at last she said, 

" Hyacinth, I'm sure you won't be offended 
when I say I hope you don't have Mr. Lambert 
here very itiuch when you are alone, I was 
struck by his appearing just now unannounced. 
You are too young and pretty to be careless, 
and I know Sir Lindsay is out a great deal. 
Forgive my saying this, but I know your early 
life renders you mdre inexperienced in the 
world's ways than you would otherwise be." 

A month before, Hyacinth would have been 
in an agony of terror that she had done 

t2 
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something improper in receiving Wilfred at all 
when she was alone ; but, unfortunately, one 
night Lady Bellenden, one of the fastest young 
married women in London, had observed her 
watching Sir Lindsay and Mrs. Marsfield with 
her eyes full of tears, and had compassionated, 
although she could by no means comprehend 
her distress. However, she had given her the 
benefit of her wisdom and experience in the 
advice that, as long as she sat and looked 
tearfully at her husband, there was little chance 
of his returning to her. If she wanted to get 
him back, her best plan was to set up a 
"flirtation of her own, the more violent the 
better. Even if it had not the desired effect, it 
would amuse her, and prevent her fretting. 

And Hyacinth, who had as much comprehen- 
sion of, and capacity for, flirtation — the deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded attraction, that is to say, of a 
member of the opposite sex, for the sake of 
vanity, or any motive other than love — as a 
child of four, listened eagerly to the worldly 
wisdom of a more experienced woman, and, in 
her endeavour to pique Lindsay, was so cordial 
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to Wilfred Lambert as to deceive him into the 
belief that he was beginning to make an 
impression on her heart. He would have been 
considerably mortified could he have seen how 
every fibre of it was wound round Lindsay, 
although, at times, in her misery and mortifica- 
tion, she almost persuaded herself that she 
hated him. 

She had ventured once to say something of her 
feelings with regard to his constant attendance 
on Mrs. Marsfield, but he had cut her remon- 
strances very short. " He did not choose to be 
dictated to ; he never interfered with her 
amusements, and she had no right to complain 
of. his conduct. Very few men gave their 
wives so much of their company as he did ;" 
and he left the room, leaving Hyacinth to weep 
bitterly over her folly in having spoken, but 
restoring her to happiness again in the evening 
by being in high good humour — as, indeed, he 
generally was when everything went smoothly, 
and in accordance with his wishes. 

Lady Tynedale little knew the ordeal through 
which her young cousin was passing, although . 
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she was uneasy at Wilfred's unannounced en- 
trance, and very angry with Sir Lindsay for 
leaving his inexperienced wife so entirely to her 
own devices. If she had known the long hours 
that Hyacinth and Wilfred passed in each other's 
society at Prince's, in Park Street, and at every 
ball and party, she would hardly have been 
satisfied with her cousin's answer. 

" Oh, he is here a good deal ; Lindsay likes 
to have him. They have been smoking in the 
library this afternoon, and talking over all 
their Ascot proceedings last week." W^hich. 
was strictly true. Hyacinth was straightfor- 
ward by nature, and, besides, she was too 
thoroughly indifferent to Wilfred to have in- 
vented any excuse for his appearance. She 
liked him to come ; he talked pleasantly and 
amused her, and prevented her counting the 
hours till Lindsay appeared — but that was all ; 
and her tone was so perfectly unconcerned that 
Lady Tynedale, always fearful of saying too 
much, changed the subject, and soon after took 
her leave. 

Mrs. Ettrick had prolonged her visit into 
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Devonshire considerably beyond the period 
originally fixed for her return. She had been 
deeply mortified at what had really been want 
of due thought on the part of Lindsay and 
Hyacinth, but which she chose to magnify into an 
intentional affront offered her by her daughter- 
in-law. She returned to London, however, 
about the end of June, and, ever ready to take 
offence and imagine slights, was displeased not 
to find Lindsay and Hyacinth awaiting her in 
"Chapel Street. 

After resting herself, she set forth to see 
them, but received the intelligence that neither 
was at home, and was turning from the door, 
when a four-in-hand drove up, on the box of 
which she perceived Hyacinth. It was Wilfred 
Lambert's drag, and Mrs. Ettrick, who had not 
heard of his return to England, at once noticed 
on what intimate terms he appeared with his 
companion. She had not long, however, for 
observation; Sir Lindsay and his wife alighted, 
and Wilfred drove on to deposit Lady Bellen- 

den and Mrs. Trevor, who were also members 

» 

of the party. 
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It was not long before Mrs. £ttrick turned 
the conrersation upon Mr. Lambert, and it was 
soon abundantly apparent to her that he was 
so constantly in Park Street as to be almost an 
inmate of the house. A few days' observation 
confirmed this impression, and never cordially 
disposed towards Hyacinth, she also took grave 
exception to many of her proceedings. Herself 
incapable of ever understanding an extreme 
affection such as Hyacinth felt for Lindsay, she 
would have scoffed at the idea that half her 
daughter-in-law's restless craving for excitement 
was due to mortification at her husband's refus- 
ing to go out with her, and at his attention to 
another woman. She was quite inclined ta 
agree with Lindsay that Hyacinth ought ta 
think herself very fortunate in being able to fol- 
low her own devices undisturbed, and would have 
sneered at regrets which she could not compre- 
hend. Not that Hyacinth was by any means 
likely to confide them to her. She had never 
had a cordial feeling towards Mrs. Ettrick, and 
although she did her best to like her for Lind- 
say's sake, the endeavour was far from being 
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successful. But now, when her heart was ach- 
ing, her eyes often full of tears, only dispersed 
by the loud laughter and incessant excitement 
of which Mrs. Ettrick chose to disapprove ; her 
feelings were rapidly becoming those of active 
dislike. 

The truth was that Mrs. Ettrick found it by 
no means convenient that Hyacinth should have 
established a society of her own, in which she 
had no part. She had intended that matters 
should be very diflferent ; she had proposed to 
herself to lunch in Park Street, to make use of 
Hyacinth's Victoria in the afternoon, to dine 
with her son whenever he and his wife were at 
home, and to enjoy the advantage of being 
taken to all parties. But the reality was very 
diflferent. Lindsay and Hyacinth went ont 
soon after breakfast — she to Prince's, he either 
there or to his Club, and unless certain that he 
would return to luncheon, she very often 
lunched with a friend. Then, as to dinner, Mrs. 
Ettrick soon found that, on the rare occasions 
when they did not dine out, small dinners were 
made up, utterly irrespective of her, while the 
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parties to which Hyacinth chose to go were 
seldom those to which she was invited. 

To do Hyacinth justice, she never made np 
a dinner-party without suggesting to Lindsay 
that they ought to ask his mother ; but he had 
always just settled the matter in his mind, 
and generally told her not to be troublesome. 

Mrs. Ettrick was scandalized, too, at the 
intimacy with Wilfred Lambert. In her young 
married days no one had ever evinced the 
slightest desire to become her eavaliere serventet 
and if not absolutely jealous of her daughter-in- 
law's superior powers of attraction, it was some- 
thing very near akin to that feeling that made 
her regard the friendship with such a jaundiced 
eye. She was constantly throwing out hints 
and inuendoes, but they fell pointless. Hya- 
cinth was too guileless to understand them, and 
Lindsay was thinking of something else. 

At length, one morning, early in July, she 
chanced to find Lindsay alone, and heard that 
Hyacinth had a bad headache, and was still in 
bed. 

** I don't wonder at her being knocked up,'* 
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said Mrs. Ettrick, grimly, *' when I was young, 
people never thought of racketing about like 
this. I wonder you allow it." 

" Allow what 1" 

" Why, allow your wife to half kill herself 
skating at that disreputable Prince's," — Mrs, 
Ettrick had failed to be elected a member, and 
ever after spoke of the Club with stem repre- 
hension — "and then going out all the after- 
noon, and dancing all night. Now, if you had 
but married Christian 1" 

" Hang Christian 1 she's crazy. I should have 
shut her up in a Lunatic Asylum by this time. 
I don't see that Bluebell does any harm ; she 
only does what all the other young women 
do." 

" Then she has always got that Mr. Lambert 
dangling after her." 

" Lambert V — well, what of that ? he's a very 
good sort of fellow, and he taught her some 
skating dodge. She knows him better than any 
other man." 

" You did not think him a * very good sort of 
fellow ' that time down at Ettrick, Lindsay." 
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^' Well, no, because I was ass enough to be 
jealous of him. More fool II anyone might 
have seen with half an eye that Hyacinth was 
over head and ears in love with me." 

" Well, I hope you mayn't have cause to be 
jealous again." 

" What do you mean ?" said Lindsay, now 
thoroughly roused. '^ 1 jealous again I jealous of 
Hyacinth ! Mother, do you know what you are. 
saying!" 

" Perfectly ; I am only warning you that a 
tame cat is rather a dangerous appendage at 
times. People are beginning to talk." 

Now this statement was both true and false ; it 
was true that it was beginning to be remarked 
that Mr. Lambert was literally Lady Ettrick's 
shadow, but it was false that any rumour of 
these remarks had reached Mrs. Ettrick's ears, 
so that the insinuation was as gratuitous an in- 
vention as if no whisper of poor Hyacinth's 
" flirtation " had ever been uttered. Lindsay 
coloured angrily. 

" Beginning to talk ! A tame cat a dangerous 
appendage I Stuff I What imprudent thing has 
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she been doing? I'll see about it to-morrow. 
She shall drop Lambert at once." 

Mrs. Ettrick said no more, and her son, after 
luncheon, strolled down to his club. It was a 
hot afternoon, the room was empty, and very 
soon his study of the limes merged into blissful 
slumber. How long it lasted he never knew, 
but when he once more became conscious of 
what was passing around him he heard two men 
talking near him, and before he could move his 
own name arrested his attention. 

** I wonder what Ettrick will do ?" 

" Do, my dear fellow, perhaps he'll never hear 
it. Trust Wild Hyacinth for keeping her own 
counsel." 

''Well, but if it's such a secret as all that, 
how did you contrive to get hold of it?" 

" Just stumbled into it. Was walking up Park 
Street to Mrs. Percy's, and was passing the 
Ettricks' door, when the drag drove up with 
only those two. I don't know if she was a&aid 
of being seen, but she was down almost before 
it stopped. I wonder she didn't break her 
neck." 
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*• What o'clock r 

** About a quarter to one, for I played whist 
here till after twelve." 

" Well, Wild Hyacinth will be clever if she 
keeps the story dark. Lambert's always about 
her, isn't he?" 

** Oh yes, has been all the season ; old lover,. 
I fancy." 

*^ She's a pretty creature." 

" Humph I — well, yes, but so wild — such tear- 
ing spirits one minute, and so gloomy the next.. 
However, mind 1 1 told you, but don't let it go 
further, I don't want to make mischief." 

"Very well. Wild Hyacinth is safe for me, 
but you'll see it'll be all over London to-morrow.- 
Of course you know Mab Trevor has gone off 
with Le Vergnier?" 

" No, I hadn't heard it. What, that fellow at 
the Embassy ?" 

*' No, his elder brother. I only heard a scrap 
of the story, — something about a Richmond din- 
ner ; I can't tell you any of the particulars." 

" She was one of Wild Hyacinth's pals. Birds 
of a feather, you know, — we shall hear of her 
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next," and the two young men left the room^ 
where Sir Lindsay remained almost paralysed* 
His Byacinth, his Bluebell driving alone with 
Wilfred Lambert, at one in the morning ! She 
to be known as Wild Hyacinth, a by-word in the 
Club I Surely this must be some hideous night- 
mare I But no, he felt painfully aware that it was 
his waking ears that had heard the words. He 
never thought of doubting ; he knew both the 
speakers, and that the man who testified to 
having seen Hyacinth in so equivocal a position 
knew her well, and was usually accurate in his 
statements. Why had not his mother warned 
him before ? Why had she not saved him jErom 
disgrace? No thought of blaming himself for 
want of care occurred to him ; Hyacinth, his 
mother, Wilfred Lambert, — all were to blame ; 
he was but a victim. But as he walked rapidly 
homewards, every sound seemed to resolve 
itself into a reiterated Cuckoo-cry of Wild Hya- 
cinth ! Wild Hyacinth ! 
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